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What Many Thousands Know— 
You Can Believe 


There is conviction back of every Studebaker auto- 
mobile. And the weight of this conviction is a tre- 
mendous resource to an automobile buyer. 


Every: Studebaker car comes to you stamped with 
the confidence of many thousand men. Yes, there are 
literally hundreds of thousands of the most discrimi- 
nating people in this country who unreservedly believe 
that the name ‘‘Studebaker’’ represents the best. 
Their fathers knew it for years before them and today 
an army of people will tell you, ‘‘ If Studebakers built 
\this car, that’s enough for me.”’ 


Studebaker cars represent ideals. They give a 
buyer a thorough-going effort by unexcelled skill and 
resources to produce high grade automobiles at a 
low price. In your Studebaker car you get the kind 
of a car you would build for yourself. It is honest 
through and through. That’s what Studebaker stands 
for. 


But you can prove what we say. Ask Studebaker 
owners. 75,000 of them will tell you that Studebaker 
cars, and the service given Studebaker owners after 
they buy, are precisely what any one would expect 
from the Studebaker organization. 


Such conviction is a tremendous resource to the 
prospective buyer. You can rely upon the Studebaker 
belief that only honest cars can succeed and the over- 


whelming testimony of many thousands that Stude- 
baker cars have succeeded. 


You will find no freak features in Studebaker con- 
struction. Only speed, power, comfort, at a price 
which can’t be equalled. 


Every Studebaker car carries nickeled lamps and 
trimmings. 


If you are looking for the best value, the most for 
your money now and in service afterwards, buy a 
Studebaker car. 


You will get just what you want. 





The $800 Studebaker (Flanders) “20” 
Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank and Speedometer, $885 f. o. b. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER CARS 
(Nickel Trimmed) 


STUDEBAKER (FLANDERS) ‘‘20” 


Touring Car - - - - $800 
Roadster - - - ~ - 750 
Utility Car - - - - 800 
Delivery Car - - - - 800 


See our dealer. 


STUDEBAKER (E-M-F) ‘30” 
Touring Car ~ - - $1100 
Detachable Demi-Tonneau - 1100 
Roadster - - - - 1100 


You can get prompt delivery. Our Art Catalogue A is yours for the asking 


The Studebaker Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Comment 


The Greatest of Games 

Wer acknowledge receipt of the following com- 
munication from the President Emeritus of the 
Deal Golf and Country Club: 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
illustrating the political situation in lan- 
guage familiar to golfers, you aptly remark, “ Mr. 
Tarr still has one to go.” You also depict that one 
as “the hardest hole.’ Will you not be so kind as to 
describe it for the information of many readers? 

I am, sir, 
JOSEPH M. BYRNE. 


SIR, 


With pleasure. It is the longest on the course, 
so long, in fact, that it is measured by time— 
au trifle shy of four months. The tee is well 
elevated, and the green is in plain sight. A bad 
drive is punished severely. To the right is a 

rich but predatory interests into 
which a sliced ball buries itself completely. On 
the left is a marshy pond, alive with bullfrogs 
and tadpoles, which has a peculiar attraction for 
one who harkens unduly to senseless yapping, 
There is no hazard directly in‘ front except mod- 
erately high grass for about thirty days, which only 
checks a topped ball. But the drive must be per- 
fectly straight for a good getaway. 

The second shot is a full brassie for even long 
Again direction ouly is essential to safety, 
but woe to the player who reaches the swamp 
extending from the quagmire on the right or the 
varrulous stream, guarded by willows, which feeds 
the pond on the left. A good second fetches one 
to Labor Day. 

The third is a puzzler. Thirty days ahead are 
the mounds built after the mid- 
Surrey model, and direetly beyond, guarding the 
erecn, is a sandpit so deep that only the top of 
the head of one playing from it ean be seen. A 
daringly progressive golfer will essay both hazards 
with a full cleek or spoon, and, if his ball goes 
true and high with a bit of back spin, he will 
hold the green; but if he overreaches, bang into 
the the trees the ball. A 
cautious or conservative student of the game is 


just 


quagmire of 


players. 


new-fashioned 


rushes amon? goes 


likely to play his third short, then piteh to the. 


for a sure six, with, of course, a chance 
from a happy approach or a long putt for a happy 
The green is undulating, but true. It will 
this instance, on November Ist, 
the day fixed for the beginning of the fateful 
putting. 

lor the first time since 1860 this is to be a 
three-ball match. Hitherto the winners of the 
semi-finals have eneountered no interferenee, but 
this year a rank outsider who has not even taken 
the trouble te qualify has declared his intention 
to butt in, and unhappily there is nothing in the 
regulations to prevent him from doing so. Some 
think it would make no differenee, anyway, as he 
is notoriously contemptuous of constitutions and 
by-laws, and never hesitates to change the rules 
as he goes along, if he ean do so to his own ad- 
Llis play will be sharply serutinized by 
the referees. as many of his best scores have been 
turned in when he was unaccompanied. The 
ecards of the two chief contestants, on the con- 
trary, have never yet been questioned. 

The more experienced of the finalists has already 
selected a caddie, from whose faithful guidance 
much advantage is anticipated, although, as a 
matter of fact, he hardly knows one club from 
another. The other—a more dashing golfer—is 


e2reeh 


fi ve, 


be reached, in 


vantage. 
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undetermined at this writing whether to take a 
professional or an amateur. He appreciates the 
value of advice—or rather suggestion, as he is not 
addicted to the taking of advice—from old hands 
at the game, but he has a distaste for being seen 
associating with them within full view of a gal- 
lery. Perhaps he will be able to find a sort of 
political Travis who combines the skill of the pro- 
fessional with the standing of an amateur, thereby 
greatly enhancing his chances and gratifying his 
natural inclination—which is to win. 

The butter-in may take a caddie or he may not. 
He will play with one big stick. Unlike the 
others, he is a bad loser, and if the game doesn’t 
go to suit him he will try to break it up in a row. 
Due precautions, however, are being taken by the 
recognized authorities of the Association of the 
Un8.A. 

Tt will be a great game, Mr. Byrne. Don’t miss 
it. There will not be many around at the start 
because of the heat, but the gallery at the finish 
will be tremendous in size. For ourselves, we are 
going to watch the entire match with keenest in- 
terest, and issue weekly bulletins. We have a 
bully place to see it from—a seat high up in the 
crotch of a tree about half-way down on the left- 
hand side. It is our firm intention to keep an 
accurate score, to applaud all good strokes, to make 
a loud outery if anybody soles his club in a 
bunker, and on -the last or Election Day to con- 
gratulate the winner—perhaps. 





Why ? 

We cannot blame the Colonel for drawing upon 
the Commandments for a motto for his Third 
Party; he discovered them, vou know. But why, 
oh, tell us, why did he select the Eighth instead 
of the First ? 

The Chicago Contests 

Wititiim S. Horrner, Esq., attorney-at-law, of 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, after criticizing the 
account of the Republican convention proceedings 
which was published in these columns, writes as 
follows: 

The one great question raised by that convention in 
the minds of the intelligent American citizen was, 
Does Mr. Tarr owe his nomination to the voters com- 
posing the Republican party, or to a National Com- 
mittee selected four years ago? ‘This question you 
never mention, much iess fairly discuss. Whether 
Celonel RoosEvELT made a fool of himself or not, is 
but of little importance; whether in any American de- 
liberative assembly a member shall be also the judge 
of his own membership is of paramount importance. 
In the final word the contested Washington and Cali- 
fornia delegates seated themselves. Was that right ?— 
tell us. Senator Roor did not vote upon the question 
of his selection as chairman. Why should those con- 
tested delegates have voted upon their selection as 
delegates ?—tell us. Were the contesting delegates from 
Washington and California entitled to their seats ?— 
tell us. If not, why not?—tell us, especially in view 
of the facts that they received an enormous majority 
of those voting for delegates in their respective dis- 
tricts. If they were entitled, they should have been 
seated, and the nomination as made is the result of 
clear fraud. Clarify your own mind, and help to 
ciarify ours upon these questions, for as they are de- 
cided will the man going to the polls next fall and 
voting for President Tarr aid in the perpetration of a 
fraud upon the Republican party and the American 
people or assist in retaining in office an honest nominee 
and valuable public servant. 

Mr. Hoerner has good apparent ground for 
complaint. The right and wrong involved in those 
decisions constitute the sole basis of the RoosrveLt 
revolt. Our excuse for not dealing with the 
merits of the contests at the time lies in the fact 
that we could not make head or tail out of the state- 
ments and arguments advanced. But Mr. Horrner 
need not suspect for a moment that the subject 
is not going to get a thorough airing; it is. Mean- 
while we may be able to clarify his mind with 
respect to a few of the points. 

The question of the right of the Washington 
and California delegates to seat themselves does 
not arise, for the simple reason that they didn’t 
do it. No delegates whose seats were contested 
were allowed to vote on their-own cases. So much 
for that. 

A brief statement of facts is essential to un- 
derstanding of the California situation. It has 
been a fixed rule of the Republican party since 
1880 to elect delegates by Congressional districts 
who should not be bound by a State unit rule. 
The precedent was established. when the national 
convention of that year upheld the contention of 
several district delegates that they should not be 
bound by instructions from the Tllinois State ‘eon- 
vention to vote for Grant. The call for the na- 
tional convention of this year prescribed the es- 
tablished method of electing delegates by districts. 
Subsequently the California Legislature enacted a 
primary law requiring all delegates to vote as the 
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‘gins like a dirge. 





State, not as the Congressional ‘district, might 
direct, thus virtually enforeing a unit rule. 

RoostveE_t obtained a majority of the popular 
vote in the State primary election, so obtaining the 
four delegates at large. He also carried ten Con- 
gressional districts, giving him twenty more dele- 
gates. These twenty-fourvoted accordingly through- 
out the proceedings. But one district elected two 
Tarr delegates; and these two were seated, as they 
had to be under the rule of the party and the 
call of the convention. There is no question what- 
ever of the rightfulness of that decision. Our 
correspondent apparently has confounded the State 
vote with the district votes, since he is wholly in 
error when he speaks of Roosrevett delegates hav- 
ing “received an enormous majority of those 
voting for delegates in their respective districts.” 
In the district in question the majority was for 
Tart. That disposes of California. 

Now as to Washington, we don’t know. Much 
testimony was taken and many briefs were filed. 
President Butter, of Columbia University, whose 
ability and integrity we for one would hesitate to 
question, made a painstaking investigation of this 
case, with the result that he “could not feel justi- 
fied in voting to unseat the Tarr delegates.” He 
leaves room for doubt, however, in adding that 
upon further inquiry he “might have come to a 
different conclusion.” 

The data upon which all contested cases were 
decided is in the possession of Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
RoosEveLT, whose representatives have announced 
their intention of publishing forthwith the facts 
and deductions in justification of their ‘respective 
claims. "Assuming a desire on the part of our cor- 
respondent to pass intelligent judgment, we would 
suggest the advisability of awaiting these pro- 
nouncements instead of jumping, as he seems to 
have jumped, to conclusions based upon false or 
misleading statements. 

What, by the way, does Mr. Hoerner think of 
Mr. Roosrvett’s solemn asseveration in the Oul- 
look of July 6th that Mr. Tarr was “morally 
entitled” to only 70 delegates out of the whole 
1,078? 


+ 


Wrong Assignments 

From the eover-page of the Outlook: 

Wooprow WuLson and the Democratic party—An 
Outlook editorial. : 

Thou Shalt Not Steal—An Editorial by THroporE 
{OOSEVELT. 

Due regard for authoritativeness would have 
reversed either topies or authors. 


Not a Kick, Just a Hint 

Chairman H1tes’s initial pronunciamento be- 
“The Republican party,” he 
says, “approaches the Presidential campaign with 
confidence in the solemnity of its cause.” We 
guess it does. If ever there was a time when con- 
fidence that gloom o’ershadows all was warranted 
by the facts, this is it. Nevertheless, Mr. Hiturs 
bucks up and says stoutly: 

More has been accomplished in the last three years 
under the administration of President Tarr than was 
ever before accomplished by an American President in 
the same period of ‘time. 

Oh, come! Everybody knows that Mr. Tarr 
has done the best he could, and has really accom- 
plished quite a lot, as we have had occasion to 
remark more than once. But if Mr. Hittes will 
take a look into Woovrow Wiison’s History of the 
American People—one of the very best histories 
printed, believe us—he will discover that there 
was considerable doing in the last three years of 
Livcotn’s term, to say nothing of a few others’. 

Anyway, we are cheered by the reflection that 
“Upon the solid rock of the rights of the in- 
dividual as granted by the Constitution the Re- 
publican party builds its structure of optimism.” 
The party couldn’t do better. That is one of our 
very best rocks, quite capable of upholding all 
the gaiety that Mr. Hiztes has now or is likely 
to have for some time to come. But see what the 
wicked Democrats are up to! “Such liberties,” 
declares Mr. Hittites, firmly, “are now assailed 
by those who advocate the overthrow of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary.” 

Quite true! We concur heartily. But who 
advocates it? Not the Democratic candidate. He 
is as sot as the meetin’-house against the recall 
of judges. Who, then? T.R.? Well, of all things, 
don’t call him a Democrat. 

Better keep in the furrow, Mr. Hities. Hum- 
bug is going to get short shrift in this campaign. 


A Question of Business 
Thou shalt not Steel, did he say? 
Thou shalt not Harvest? 


Why not, 
































What Nonsense! 

We should think that ministers would get tired 
of writing to Grandbrother Lyman Aspotr about 
the Colonel’s propensities with respect to liquid 
refreshments. But here comes another, the Rev. 
W. W. Iniwre, of Brookline, Massachusetts, who 
wants to know the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. The good doctor replies, as 
usual, that “ Mr. RooskvELT is quite as temperate 
as I am; he never touches whiskey; has never 
tasted a ‘cocktail’ in his life; dotes on butter- 
milk,” ete. ete. All this being so, as of course 
it is, having been admitted by the Colonel himself, 
why the need of adding the following: 

During the Chicago convention he did not touch a 
drop of any kind of alcoholic beverages, One of the 
members of my staff in whom I have implicit confi- 
dence was with him almost every hour of the day and 
evening in a confidential and personal capacity during 
the Chicago convention and can testify that what 1 
have just said is a fact. 

There is such a thing as protesting too much. 
And why intimate the desirability of keeping a 
watchful staff associate on guard? Oh, fudge, 
Doctor Apsotr! No sane person believes the 
Colonel drinks too much. Even suppose he should 
feel the need of a nip once in a while before going 
to bed, whose business is it ? 


Disrespectfully Submitted 

Bullfrog strikes us as a far more apposite name 
for the Tee-tee party than Bull-moose. The cari- 
eaturists would experience less difficulty in affixing 
the likeness of the candidate to the emblem, and 
what joy-oh-joy would attend portrayal of the 
pollywogs! 

Canal Rates 

We hope Congress is not going to be greedy in 
its arrangements for the administration of the 
Panama Canal. The British protest against the 

I g 
proposed action on rates takes the ground that 
Congress, by providing for payment by our gov- 
ernment of tolls on all American vessels, would 
violate our country’s agreement expressed in the 
CLayTON - BuLWER treaty and confirmed in our 
treaty with Panama, that— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any nation or its citizens or 
subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic or otherwise. 


By that agreement we shall have to abide. If 
Congress puts through the plan for free passage 
for American ships (which is a species of subsidy), 
we must be prepared to demonstrate before a 
competent tribunal (The Hague) that that provi- 
sion does net violate the clause quoted. 

There is a good deal below the surface of these 
canal questions. It will not do to jump at con- 
clusicns about anything that concerns them. Both 
sides must be heard, all obligations considered ; 
American interests must neither be neglected nor 
inordinately pressed. In the end surely we shall 
all want a just arrangement which shall stand all 
impartial inquiry, and shall satisfy the expecta- 
tions of fair minds duly informed. 


Back Numbers Reissued 

A Western philosopher says that everything old 
is neglected. Not at all! How about the initia- 
tive, the referendum, and the recall? All as old 
as the everlasting hills of Greece. 


The Previous History of Our Discoveries 

Somebody, Emerson perhaps, said that when he 
had an original idea he went back to the Greeks 
to learn how to express it. It could be wished that 
the same course might commend itself to a good 
many Americans now occupied with new dis- 
coveries in political science. They could test their 
discoveries by a good deal of experience on the 
part of people who discovered and tried them some 
time ago. In an address before the Alabama Bar 
Association by Atrrep P. Tuom, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, some of this experience is set before our 
present-day originators. Take this, for instance, 
from ArRIStoTLE, who wrote several centuries be- 
fore Christ: 

There is yet another species [of democracy], which 
is similar to the last in all respects except that the 
people rather than the law is here supreme. This 
is the case when it is popular decrees which are the 
supreme or final authorities, and not the law... . 
It is the demagogues who are responsible for the 
supremacy of the popular decrees rather than of the 
law, as they always refer everything to the commons. 
And they do so, because the consequence is an in- 
crease of their own power, if the commons control all 
affairs; and they themselves control the judgment of 
the commons, as it is their guidance that the commons 
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always follow. ... It would seem a just criticism 
to assert that this kind of democracy is not a consti- 
tutional government at all, as constitutional govern- 
ment is impossible without supremacy of laws. 

It is not, indeed, necessary to go back that far. 
De TocgurvILLe is less than a century away, and 
yet he found in the America of his day a tendency 
“to diminish the judicial power ” by impeachments 
and by the too frequent election of judges; and 
he said of it: 

I venture to predict that these innovations will 
sooner or later be attended with fatal consequences; 
and that it will be found, at some future period, that, 
by thus loosening the independence of the judiciary, 
they have attacked not only the judicial power, but 
the democratic republic itself. 

This journal wishes to make formal acknowledg- 
ments to De Toceurvitue and Aristotte. We 
have often come nearer quoting them outright 
than we really meant to. We were not quite fresh 
in our mind as to the full extent of their acquaint- 
ance with the idea recently originated at such 
places as Madison, Wisconsin. Of course, their 
opinions are hopelessly swayed by the interests, 
but their information seems rather surprisingly 
up to date. 


Cavour on Protection 

Protection, as Cavour saw it, is “the most in- 
sidious form of privilege,” which “renders honest 
government difficult and equal government im- 
possible.” Of its intimate connection with social- 
ism he wrote (we copy from the Times): 


“ 


They start absolutely from the same principle; re- 
duced to their lowest terms, they assert* that it is the 
right, and consequently the duty, of the government to 
interfere in the distribution and employment of 
capital; that the government has the mission, the 
power of substituting its will, which it deems more 
enlightened, for the free will of individuals. Were 
this accepted as an unquestioned truth I know not 
what we should reply to the laboring classes and to 
their champions when, appearing before the govern- 
ment, they put forward the following argument: “ You 
believe it your right and duty to interfere in the 
distribution of capital, in the regulation of capital; 
but why do you not interfere to regulate that other 
element of production—wages? Why do you not or- 
ganize labor?” And, in fact, I think that, if we admit 
the protectionist system, there follows logically the 
necessity of admitting, if not all, at least many of the 
socialist doctrines. 

Up at the top of the Democratic platform are 
the words: “The high Republican tariff is the 
principal cause of the unequal distribution of 
wealth.” 

That is sound doctrine. Of all the measures 
proposed or contemplated to improve the condi- 
tion of the masses of the people, none has in it so 
much promise of practical benefit, of correction 
of existing evils, inequities and distresses, and dis- 
couragement of wild and novel proposals, as the 
reform of the tariff by downward revision. 


Brother Sickles makes a Miss 

Unele Dan’. Sickies should go into the woods 
by himself and practise the moose call until he 
learns what noises these skittish animals like. His 
first effort scared a lot off and moved his guides 
well-nigh to tears. 


Send La Follette 

The Springfield Republican, noting that Mr. 
RoosEVELT is to start on his travels again the week 
after next, invites Mr. Bryan to proceed on his 
trail, and “show the people precisely the sort of a 
democrat Mr. Roosrvett is.” 

We doubt if Mr. Bryan would accept the in- 
vitation, but there is another who might, and who 
is capable of very effective work on the lines the 
Republican suggests. Mr. Roosrvett’s best story, 
we suppose, will be, “ How they stole my nomina- 
tion at Chicago.” Now the gentleman who seems 
to have the most etfective antidote to that story is 
Mr. La Fouterre. He says, in his own weekly, 
discussing Roosrvett at Chicago: 

He wanted one thing—he wanted the nomination. 
And yet he did not have enough votes to nominate 
himself upen any honest basis. He did have enough 
delegates in that convention ultimately to have nomi- 
nated a real progressive and adopted a strong pro- 
gressive platform. He could even have nominated 
HaApLEY on such a platform, and progressive Repub- 
licans could have supported HApLry in much the same 
spirit as hundreds of thousands of them will now sup- 
port Wrison. . . . But RoosevetT would not consider 
Haptey. He would have no one but himself. At the 
first suggestion of HApLry, he ordered the third party 
maneuvers lest he lose his followers. 

An analysis of the testimony will, I am convinced, 
show that neither TArr nor Roosevett had a majority 
of honestly regularly elected delegates. This the 
managers upon both sides well understood. Each 
candidate was trying to seat a sufficient number of 
fraudulently credentialed delegates added to those 
regularly chosen to support him. to secure control of 
the convention and “steam roll” the nomination. It 
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Was a proceeding with which each was acquainted and 
which each had sanctioned in prior conventions. 

This explains the extraordinary conduct of Roosr- 
vELT. He could not enter upon such analysis of the 
evidence as would prove Tart’s regularly elected dele- 
gates in the minority without inevitably subjeeting 
his own spuriously credentialed delegates to an ex- 
amination so critical as would expose the falsity of his 
own contention that he had an honestly elected ma- 
jority of the delegates. He, therefore, deliberately 
chose to claim everything, to cry fraud, to bully the 
national committee and the convention, and having 
thus created a condition which would make impos- 
sible a calm investigation of cases upon merit, carry 
the convention by storm. 

That this is the true psychology of the RoosreveLr 
proceedings becomes perfectly plain. He was there to 
force his own nomination or smash the convention. He 
was not there to preserve the integrity of the Repub- 
lican party and make it an instrument for the promo- 
tion of progressive principles and the restoration of 


government to the people. Otherwise, he would have 
directed his floor managers to contest every inch of 


the ground for a progressive platform before the com- 
mittee on resolutions and in the open convention. ~ 


We believe Mr. Roostveir 
in the South.- Wherever he goes he will ditfuse 


is going to speak 


misinformation, and especially, we presume, his 
own particular line of misinformation, about the 
proceedings at Chicago. That is the topic that 
seems to be the most on his mind just now. Mr. 


La Fo.Lierre seems to have a clear eall to set Mr. 
RooseveLT right in his convention story, and if 
he will do it in the South he is the best man for 
that work. 


Lorimer 

There will be a good deal of rumination over 
the expulsion of Lorimer from the Senate, and 
uneasiness will remain in many minds because of 
misgiving about the relation of the verdict to the 
evidence. 

Our neighbor the World takes a view that may 
be comforting to some of the uneasy observers. 
Declaring that “the expulsion of Lorimer will 
take rank among the greatest triumphs of public 
opinion, it says: 


Lorm™er is to be punished for his whole political 
career. He is to be punished for the sins of Big 
Business in partnership with crooked polities. He 
is to be punished for a lifetime spent in trading be- 
tween the lines of political parties. He is to be 
punished as a representative of the mercenary in- 
terests that have preyed upon the people for a gen- 
eration. He is to be punished because he was caught. 
. . . Lorrmer has been convicted incidentally as the 
beneficiary of one election brought about by bribery, 
proved and confessed, but, in fact, the verdict against 
him rests upon general principles operating against 
general and notorious depravity. It is Lorimer and 
not those who accuse him who is on trial... .. 

Furthermore, the case of Lorimer explained why 
legislation in behalf of the often mis- 
carried, why the pledges of platforms and candidates 
were disregarded, why taxes were high and 
criminating, and why treachery and trickery had be- 
come sad characteristics of our public life. 

Tn this view of the matter it was not necessary 
to prove that Lortmer himself had paid the bribe- 
money that was used or that he had knowledge of 
it. It was not necessary ‘to prove that all who voted 
for him were bought. It was enough to show that 
the motive behind his election was corrupt, that he 
was a man well fitted for the service expected of him, 
and that his mere presence in the Senate Chamber 
was-a reproach to the people. 


people so 


dis- 


This view will commend itself, we dare say, to 
persons who feel, with so much reason, that both 
the Senate and the country 
LoriMer’s expulsion. 


are gainers’ by 


Two Old Papers Have Died 

Nothing dies harder than an old 
once well established. 
oceasionally die, though their more usuai form of 
demise is by merger. That has just happened in 
the case of the Boston Traveller, established in 
1825, which has sold to the reinvigorated 
3oston Herald, and ceases to be a separate pub- 
lication. 

The New York Observer, a religious paper which 
used to be a habit of Presbyterian families, was 
two years older than the profane Traveller, being 
founded in 1823. Surely there must have been 
a turning over in many graves of the saints at 
the news, the other day, that the Observer was 
bankrupt. We are not sure that it is dead, but 
bankruptcy is a bad disease, and apt to be fatal. 
We fear the old Observer neglected polities. A 
religious weekly nowadays needs to be abundantly 
nourished by politics; politics nowadays, being full 
of religion, seems to fit better into the sacred press 
than it used to. 

Very aged people will reeall, perhaps, the con- 
versation between Crariury Backys and Bunty 
Bircu about the strictly modest young lady who 
declined to go to bed while the New York Observer 
was in the room. Dear, dear! How the times 
have changed! 


newspaper 
Yet even such papers do 


been 








Correspondence 


REAR-END COLLISIONS 
New York, July 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—We are paying a terrible toll of death every 
year to an imbecile fetish—the belief that mechanical 
safety devices can and do take the place of human 
vigilance in guarding life on the railroads. I have in 
mind a clear concept of how most of these slaughters 
can be avoided. That is why I am writing this letter. 
Mere faultfinding is useless. The thing to do is to 
point out the way of salvation. 

In the two frightful accidents that have taken 
of lives in the last week the rear end of a 
stalled train was supposed to be guarded by the red 
semaphores of the block signal system. In the Lacka- 
Wanna wreck we are told that the engineer of the 
oncoming train “ran past two signals set at ‘ danger,’ 
either of which should have stopped him.” Assume 
for the moment that this is true—does that condemn 
the engineer and exonerate everybody else? By no 
means, 

It. is foolish to place absolute reliance on mechanical 
fhe finest chronometers, the most delicate 
balances, the most powerful engines, all go wrong at 
times. So do all the other “ perfect” mechanical de- 
vices. ‘The best protection that any stalled train can 
have is the guardianship of a vigilant, intelligent, 
faithful rear brakeman, who goes back a quarter of a 
mile carrying a red flag by day or a red lantern by 
night—and torpedoes to be used in thick weather. 
The signal torpedo is as old as railroading. 

A very large proportion of rear-end collisions in 
which the following lecomotive plunges through cars 
of a stalled train, killing, mutilating, and burning as 
it goes, is due to the failure of the rear brakeman to 


TO STOP 


scores 


devices, 


protect. his stalled train. There are various reasons 
for this failure. Take first the social reason—not by 
any means the least. “ Rear Brakes” is next in 


command te the conductor. He is a man of knowledge 
and long experience in railroading. He has dignity. 
He has a social status, His uniform is spick and span, 
his shoes glitter, his gold watch is massive, and he 
displays a flower in his buttonhole. He is a super- 
trainman. 

lis train is suddenly held up. The book of rules 
says he shall go back four hundred yards to stop any 
overtaking train. But does he go back? No. Why 
should he? The delay is only for a few minutes, prob- 
ably; the schedule time of his train is well known to 
every one; the block-signal system is a “sure pro- 
tection "—and, besides, wouldn’t it be ridiculous for 
an immaculate man in his dignified position to go 
trotting back a quarter of a mile, through cinders or 
stone ballast or in mud, just like a common flagman? 
And what a blow to his social status, to finish his run 
all grimy, cindery, and rumpled! Believe me, there 
is much in this. I have known many railroad men 
intimately. 

But there is a stronger reason for not going back to 
protect the train. On a run in which not only 
minutes but seconds are valuable, if the rear brake- 
man goes back far enough to afford real protection to 
train he cannot overtake it when it resumes its 
journey. In other words, he would delay the already 
late train anywhere from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty seconds on her way, and he knows he would be 
‘up on the carpet” for that. Pity the poor * Rear 
Brakes “—he'll be “damned if he does and damned if 
he don't.” 

In the Lackawanna wreck, which happened at five 
oclock in the morning, there was a heavy fog. Pos- 
sibly this hid the red block-signal semaphores from 
the engineer. But no fog in the world could have 
hidden the roar of two torpedoes clamped to the rail 
one hundred feet apart. Every rear brakeman carries 
The beautiful mechanism of the block- 
signal system cannot clamp torpedoes to the track. <A 
competent rear brakeman can and will do so_ if 
need be. 

What is the remedy T propose? Simply this—en- 
force the rules already in existence, directing the rear 
brakeman to protect the stalled train. No law is 
effective unless it is backed by publie sentiment. The 
same applies to railroad rules. If necessary make 
every fast passenger-train carry a signalman to pro- 
tect the rear end in case of sudden stoppage and com- 
pel that signalman to wait for the following train 
and continue his journey on it. 

Doubtless many worthy gentlemen will offer to prove 


his 


torpedoes, 


to you that this scheme wouldn’t work. They are 
wrong. It will work—though it would be hard on the 
dandy “* Rear Brakes ” and on the company that would 
have to pay one more man on each fast train. But 
isn’t it worth the trouble to save so many human 
lives’ Look ever the appalling history of rear-end- 


collision fatalities sinee Senator Wagner was _ killed 
at Spuyten Duyvil some thirty years ago, apply the 
test suggested in this letter, and say whether they 
could not have been averted by the means I suggest. 
And is it not worth while to begin now to save lives 
and avoid tortures? I am, sir, 
W. O. I. 


GENERAL WOOD 
Wasuincron, D. C., July 3, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—l beg to call vour attention to an inaccuracy 
in the following statement, which appeared on the edi- 
torial page of the WreKkiy for June 22d. 

“In spite of the fact of General Wood’s long-stand- 
ing intimacy with the ex-President, and of possible 
objections to having in the most influential place in 
the army a man whose preferment is due to the favor 
of that incalculable person,—” 

The facts are these: General Wood was appointed a 
brigadier-general in the regular army February 4, 
N01, by President McKinley. Prior to that time he 
had held the volunteer ranks of colonel, brigadier- 
general, and major-general, all at the hands of Presi- 
dent McKinley.. His appointment as colonel was due 
principally to service in the Geronimo campaign in 


1912. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


1886, for which he received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and the following recommendations of his su- 
perior officers: 

“Concerning Dr. Leonard Wood, -I can only repeat 
what I have before reported officially, and what I have 
said to you; that his services during that trying cam- 
paign were of the highest order. I speak particularly 
of services other than those devolving upon him as a 
medical officer; services as a combatant or line officer, 
voluntarily performed. He sought the most difficult 
and dangerous work, and by his determination and 
courage rendered a successful issue of the campaign 
possible.’"—( Letter of Lieut.-Col. H. W. Lawton to 
General N. A. Miles, May 13, 1894.) 

“It was mainly due to Captain Wood’s loyalty and 
resolution that the expedition was successful. . .. He 
will be a credit to his State in any capacity of soldierly 
duty; ...” (Letter of Lieut.-Col. H. W. Lawton 
to the Governor of Massachusetts, April 15, 1898.) 

“T now most earnestly renew the recommendation, 
calling especial attention to the letter of Colonel Law- 
ton, which describes one of the most laborious, per- 
sistent, and heroic campaigns in which men were ever 
engaged, and the fact that Captain Leonard Wood, 
Assistant-Surgeon, volunteered to perform the extraor- 
dinarily hazardous and dangerous service is creditable 
to him in the highest degree. For his gallantry on 
the 13th July in the surprise and capture of Gero- 
nimo’s camp, I recommend that he be brevetted for his 
services on that date.”—(Indorsement of Maj.-Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, February 5, 1895.) 

“Captain Wood served with me on the frontier of 
Arizona and New Mexico a number of years ago. I 
have known him well for the past ten years, and I 
regard him as one of the very best soldiers I know.”— 
(Brig.-Gen. Geo. A. Forsythe to the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, April 9, 1898.) 

The appointment as brigadier-general of volunteers 
was on the recommendation of General Shafter con- 
tained in an official telegram to the War. Department 
from Santiago on July 7, 1898. General Shafter also 
cabled on August 4, 1898: 

“. . . . I think General Wood is by far the best man 
to leave in command of this post, and perhaps of the 
whole district.” 

The appointments as major-general in the volunteers 
and brigadier-general in the regular army were given 
while serving as Governor-General of Cuba, and were 
no more than commensurate with the position. Sec- 
retary of War Root said: 

“He was made Governor-General of Cuba on my 
recommendation. President McKinley did not suggest 
it.” (Hearing before the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the United States Senate, December 16, 1903.) 

“There has never been a promotion made during my 
knowledge, and I am quite sure that Secretary Alger 
can say the same for himself, except on the military 
record of the officer—(Hearing before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the United States Senate, De- 
cember 16, 1903.) 

The report of the Senate Committee on the confirma- 
tion of General Wood as Major-General, which was 
agreed to by all but two members, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

“General Wood had rendered conspicuous and meri- 
toerious services and had shown abilities and qualifica- 
tions that well entitled him, in the judgment of the 
President (McKinley), to the rank he was thus giving 
him, especially in view of the service he was then 
rendering as military governor of Cuba.”—/( Executive 
Document No 1, 58th Congress, 2d Session; made pub- 
lic January 18, 1907.) 

The only promotion General Wood ever received 
from President Roosevelt was when he was promoted 
from the head of the list of brigadier-generals to be a 
major-general. In regard to this, Secretary Root said: 

“President Roosevelt would be called upon to put 
him out of that rank and to dissent from the judgment 
of President McKinley if he had failed to nominate 
him.”—(Hearing before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate, December 16, 
1903.) 

And the Senate Committee, referring to this pro- 
motion by President Roosevelt, said: 

“. .. not one of them has a better claim, by reason 
of his past record and experience as a commander, 
than has General Wood; and, in the opinion of the 
committee, no one has, in view of his present rank, 
equal claim to him on the ground of merit, measured 
by the consideratiens suggested.”—(Faecutive Docu- 
ment No. 1, 58th Congress, 2d Session; made public 
January 18, 1907.) 

General Wood was made Chief of Staff by President 
Taft. I am, sir, 





Suppose we amend the passage quoted from the 
WEEKLY, and make it read: ‘*—whose preferment was 
so largely due to association with that incalculable 
person,—”—EDITor. 





WITH US 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 25, 1912. 
Vo the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read HARPER’S WEEKLY pretty regu- 
larly for many years with constantly increasing ad- 
miration for its many splendid features. I like its 
uniformly attractive “ get-up,” its excellent fiction, 
its beautiful illustrations, its telling cartoons, its 
scholarly essays and criticisms, its instructive scien- 
tifie articles, and, most of all, its manly, honest, nail- 
on-the-head editorials. 

All this by way of generalities. But to get down to 
brass tacks, the thing of things for which I swear by 
HARPER'S is the fearless way in which it has attacked 
that sham of the centuries, Theodore Roosevelt. It has 
taken courage to do this. It is no coward’s job to as- 
sail the most popular man in the United States, for 
that is what Roosevelt unquestionably is to-day. Pity 


*tis, but true. And you have faced the task un- 
flinchingly. You have shown where the lover of truth 


lied, where the shouter for the “square deal” played 
foul, where the yeller of “stolen goods ” obtained dele- 
gates under false pretenses. All honor to you and 
your vigorous pen. May it ever be in rest against the 
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most shameless demagogue of all history. And when 
it is so in rest it can not be too smashing, too scorch- 
ing, too vitriolic to suit at least one citizen of these 
United States. (And I make bold to say there are 
others—Mr. Poonarian, of Elmira, New York, Mr. 
Hawken, of Rockland, Maine, and Mr. Eriksson, of 
New Sweden, Minnesota, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.) When such fine phrases as “ progressiv- 
ism,” “uplift,” the ‘“ greater good,” ete., are “ twisted 
by knaves to make a trap for fools,” it is no time to 
call a spade a tea-spoon. So, go to it. Kill and 
spare not. Down with the demagogue. 

If I have any criticism to offer with respect to your 
course it is that you handle Roosevelt too gently. You 
say he is not a hypocrite; that he is deceiving him- 
self. I respectfully beg to differ. He is a hypocrite, 
and he is deceiving no one except the American people, 
whom one William Jennings Bryan is also busily en- 
gaged in bamboozling. 

Mr. Bryan and others say you and your paper are 
the tools of Wall Street. I don’t know who owns your 
paper and I don’t believe they know. But I don’t care 
if every penny of it is owned by Morgan, Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim, and George W. Perkins. What I do know 
is that you tell the truth, tell it ably, and tell it with- 
out fear or favor. Heaven send us more like you! 

I am, sir, 
JENKS CAMERON. 


ENTHUSIASTIC FOR WILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, July 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—I have read HARPER’S almost every week since 
1900, not*so much for the political suggestions as for 
the wit and humor of your editorials whether in favor 
of a man or idea or against them. When you picked 
Wilson as “a winner” a year or, two before the last 
Democratic convention, I did not think you would 
prove to be a good prophet. I did not then know the 
Princeton reformer, but all of us have come to see 
that you were right and I doff my hat to HArprr’s. 
Your judgment of men proved to be admirable.  Al- 
most every one here, whether in academic circles or 
not, and regardless of political creed, is enthusiastic 
about Wilson’s nomination at Baltimore, and many 
Republicans joined Democrats in telegrams to Bryan 
and others in the convention urging the nomination 
of the New Jersey Governor. For my part it seems 
that the Democratic party has won a new lease of life 
by this wise and progressive move. Public opinion in 
this part of Chicago is well-nigh unanimous for him. 
You deserve much of the Republie for calling its at- 
tention to this remarkable leader and statesman. 

I am, sir, 
Witi1Am E. Dopp. 


PROPHECY—FULFILMENT 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., June 20, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In the issue of June 15th of Harper's 
WEEKLY, on pages 16 and 17, appears the greatest 
political speech ever printed. 

It is unfortunate that ‘ Propheey—Fulfilment ” 
will not be seen by every voter in the United States 
who believes in good government, who believes in a 
perpetuation of a republican form of government. 
The great Lincoln must have foreseen the clouds of 
the present. I am, sir, 

E. B. Crate. 








Samson in Search of Delilah 


Samson from the ruin rose; ruefully he rubbed his 
nose; gazed cross-eyed up in the air; ran his hand 
across his hair, for to find it wasn’t there! Then 
he cried amid his pain, ‘“'They’ve Delilahed Me 
Again! And the question now is not how few dele- 
gates I’ve got, but what dastard son of guile hath 
bewitched me with his smile to imagine this, to 
wit: I Am Me, The Son Of It! 

“Pincnit?” Sniffard fair arose, trembling to his 
tipsy-toes as he stumbled on his path, fearing much 
the Master’s wrath. “Can it be, oh, can it be, 
Pinch, that you’ve Delilahed me? Has the hand 
that I have fed shorn the strength from off my 
head? You the leading suffragette of my cause, 
already yet? Answer, Pinch—is’t nay, or yea?” 
Sniffard sniffled, “Nay, Oh Nay!” 

“ JIMMIE?” Jimmieboy the sweet scrambled to his 
footsore feet, trembling as he,came along, running 
very far from strong. ‘Was it you, oh Jimmieboy, 
once my greatest pride and joy, who with scissors 
while I slept to my peaceful bed-side crept and, 
secretive as the fox, rifled me of all my locks? 
What’s the answer, cheeild of mine?” Jimmie wept 
and answered “ Nein!” 

“ OsporN—You of Michigan, was it you who laid 
this plan thus to lay your Chieftain high toes turned 
upward to the sky? Can it be, oh trusted Gov., 
basking in your master’s love, whom I thought to 
be my friend, is Delilah in the end?” Osborn, up 
in Saginoo, telegraphed his answer through, “ Send 
me no more telegrams. I’m too busy digging 
clams!” 

Tuus it went from A to Z. Even Stubbs of Kansas, 
he, too, denied the dastard deed, leaving Samson in 
his need, in his fight for the recall, hairless as a 
billiard ball. Larry, Lyme, and Dixon spry, each 
one proved an alibi—not a soul in all the pact 
would admit the barb’rous act! ... Whereon Sam- 
son, with a pout, shorn and helpless, down and out, 
muttered, perched high on his shelf, ‘“ Must ha’ 
done the job myself!” 

Horace Dopp GastIT. 
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THE LATEST ARRIVAL AT THE POLITICAL ZOO 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 





























MAKING THE GROCER’S PASS-BOOK AN APPENDIX TO THE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 











Oe IIE new decalogue is to be written 
ERE not on a tablet of stone, but in a 
Ny grocer’s pass-book! The great moral 
£55) As) issue, which was Armageddon and 
a) C83 the battle of the Lord, has now be- 
v RY come the cost of living! 
me Ay) At Was a great moral issue, you 
"ie OS m355> will remember, that drove the 


“$Y Coloncl to abandon the seclusion of 
Long Island to invoke Jehovah in Chicago. Morality 
was at stake, and no sacrifice was too great to defend 
it. Such a trivial thing as a nomination was not of 
consequence; but no man riot a weakling could resist 
tle appeal when morality was in danger. Therefore 
to Chicago went Mr. Roosevelt with his bosses and 
his sub-bosses and their check-books. The moral issue 
was so yreat that it justified his bolting the Repub- 
lican party and attempting the destruction of the 
party that had redeemed him from obscurity and 
placed him on a pedestal. And having accomplished, 
as he believes, what he set out to do—the defeat of 
Mr. ‘Taft next November and the disruption of the 
Republican party so that the cause of morality may 
be served—Mr, Roosevelt has now diseovered that the 
great “moral” issue of the campaign is the cost of 
living. 

The high cost of living, Mr. Roosevelt has permitted 
it to be known, is to be made the great issue before 
the American people at this election. We shall all be 
grateful even to Mr, Roosevelt if he is able to throw 
any light on that vexed problem, for few of us are as 
fortunate as Mr. Roosevelt. Few of us have been able 
to capitalize patriotism and make it pay such rich 
dividends as Mr. Roosevelt; few of us have milked the 
American people as bas Mr. Roosevelt; few of us have 
such rich and generous friends as Mr. Roosevelt. To 
the ordinary person who has to work for his living its 
cost is a very serious question; and if Mr. Roosevelt 
can tell us how to save cents here and dollars there, 
‘we shall be willing to give him anything in reason, 
except a third term, which is unreasonable and there- 
fore not to be considered. But Mr. Roosevelt may as 
well understand now as later that the high cost of 
living is not exactly what Mr. Lincoln would have 
called a ‘moral ” issue, nor is it great enough and 
hroad enough and deep enough on which to build a 
party that shall be lasting. 

It is typical of Mr. Roosevelt that he should attempt 
to break into the White House with the high cost of 
living as his burglar’s jimmy. Anything to fool the 
public, anything to be popular. Mr. Roosevelt will al- 
ways follow the unthinking or provide food for them. 
Whatever fifty-one per cent. of his fellow-countrymen 
for the moment believe is the divine mandate to Mr. 
Roosevelt; and it is quite immaterial to Mr. Roose- 
velt that the fifty-one per cent. may be the unintelli- 
vent and the forty-nine per cent. the brains of the 
country. But in a democracy brains count for nothing 
as against numbers. “ Let he who will lead thought,” 
says Mr. Roosevelt. “IT am content to lead fifty-one 
per cent. of the P-h-O-P-L-E.” Mr. Roosevelt reminds 
one of the street urchin who strides ahead of the big 
drum-major and really thinks he is leading the pro- 
CEeBSTON, 

It is in keeping with Mr. Roosevelt’s peculiar and 
original ideas of morality that he should now have 
scen im the high cost of living a great moral issue and 
should be inclined cautiously to link it with the tariff. 
Cautiously, because Mr. Roosevelt is ever cautious 
when his own pocket or fortunes are concerned. He 
does not now speak with his usual air of being the 
vice-regent of the Almighty on earth. The tariff 
‘may be the root of all evil; “on the other hand,” 
the taril? may not, It all depends where the campaign 
contributions will come from. If the tariff-protected 
trusts are going to be the angels and the P-E-O-P-L-E 
do the shouting and hold on tight to their dollars, you 
may be sure that after at least three minutes’ con- 
secutive thinking and a profound study of the whole 
question, which includes the time given to writing an 
article for the Outlook and dictating a speech, Mr. 
Roosevelt will reach the unshakable opinion that “ on 
the other hand” the spots on the sun, and not the 
tariff, are responsible for the high cost of living. A 
practical man—and it is because Mr. Roosevelt never 
permits his practicality to be influenced by his ideals 
or his morais that he has become a great leader of the 
P-h-O-P-L-E—always keeps the way open for retreat, 
and has two strings to his bow, or, perhaps it would 
be better to say, two cheek-books under his hand. Now 
Mr. Roosevelt sat in the White House for more than 
<even years, and in all those seven years his lips were 
never able to frame the word tariff. A few millions 
of his fellow-countrymen, including some of his dear 
people, during those seven years had very well-defined 
ideas on the tariff and believed that in the heart of 
the tariff might be found the poison that was corrupt- 
ine the body politic. Mr. Roosevelt, who has proved 
his courage at least a million times, who has swum 
rivers and climbed mountains and tamed the wild 
steed of the desert and shot ferocious man-eating 








By A. Maurice Low 


birds and insulted women and browbeaten old men, 
this modern Theseus quavered and quailed when he 


faced the tariff Minotaur. For seven years and more. 


Mr. Roosevelt was a very busy man. He reformed the 
spelling of the English language; he saved the world 
from perishing miserably by speaking, and lo! there 
was no more race suicide; he taught the amateur how 
to be practical in politics; he even aroused the public 
conscience; he uplifted—no, he was the uplift; he was 
everything and did everything, in short, except one 
thing. He left the tariff severely alone. He black- 
listed it. He treated it with as much contempt as if it 
had been a malefaétor of great wealth or a citizen as 
undesirable as Mr. Harriman or Mr. Debs. He threw 
it out of the White House as bodily as he did a woman 
seeking justice. He kicked it out of his presence as 
brutally as he did the appeal of a venerable man who 
asked only for fair treatment. During the more than 
seven years that Mr. Roosevelt sat in the White 
House he kept himself in perfect physical condition, 
and he used all his strength to run from the tariff 
whenever he saw it approaching. Then for four years 
Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed comparative leisure. Of course 
he was a busy man—he always is, for the affairs of 
the universe needed to be regulated, and, as an ir- 
reverent Frenchman once described him, he is the 
policeman of God. But he never attempted to arrest 
the tariff. Not he. The tariff was a friend of a friend 
of his, and the tariff he left severely alone. 

No one can take Mr. Roosevelt seriously; he is not 
to be taken seriously. He is a joke without a sense 
of humor. If Mr. Roosevelt had humor he could enjoy 
himself immensely, but unfortunately for his own 
good he is deprived of that pleasure. Like most men 
with,a limited intellectual endowment, an imitative 
but not a creative faculty, and a foolish idea that copy- 
book platitudes are the inspirations of heaven-born 
genius, Mr. Roosevelt goes through life overweighted 
with his own importance and the solemnity of his own 
existence. He cackles over some other man’s discovery 
that he has appropriated for his own with all the de- 
lirious excitement of a hen who has laid her first egg. 
A hen with her first egg no doubt thinks herself the 
most wonderful thing nature ever made and wonders 
at her own smartness. Mr. Roosevelt is not even 
original in making the high cost of living the greatest 
moral issue ever presented to the American people. 
That other high priest of morality and exponent of 
frenzied finance forestalled him. Mr. Thomas W. Law- 
son, than whom, of course, no one could more appropri- 
ately be selected to preach a moral crusade, on the 
principle that a reformed rake is always the most 
pious, has announced that he intends to be a candi- 
date for United States Senator from Massachusetts on 
a high-cost-of-living platform. There are many things 
that Mr. Lawson can teach Mr. Roosevelt, among 
ethers the intimate relation between the high cost of 
living and morality; but Mr. Roosevelt ought not to 
run off with Mr. Lawson’s thunder. “ Thou shalt not 
steal” is really an excellent battle-cry for a party of 
morality. 

If Mr. Roosevelt can find two or three minutes to 
spare from his self-imposed task of revising the deca- 
logue and cutting a new pattern for Miss Morality’s 
light summer frock, I recommend that he take his 
Burke down and read “ Observations on a Late Publi- 
ation Entitled ‘The Present State of the Nation,’ ” 
and especially this passage: “ The author assures us he 
has not made that display of the difficulties of his 
country to excite the people’s rage against their 
governors or sink them into a despondency of the pub- 
lie welfare. I readily admit this apology for his in- 
tentions. God forbid I should think any man capable 
of entertaining so execrable and senseless a design. 
The true cause of his drawing so shocking a picture 
is no more than this; and it ought rather to claim 
our pity than excite our indignation; he finds himself 
out of power; and this condition is intolerable to him. 
The same sun which gilds all nature and exhilarates 
the whole creation does not shine upon disappointed 
ambition. It is something that rays out of darkness, 
and inspires nothing but gloom and melancholy. Men 
in this deplorable state of mind find a comfort in 
spreading the contagion of their spleen. They find 
an advantage, too; for it is a general popular error to 
imagine the loudest complainers for the public to be the 
most anxious for its welfare. If such persons can 
answer the ends of relief and profit to themselves, they 
are apt to be careless enough about either the means 
or the consequences.” A very wise man was Edmund 
Burke. With what fidelity has he drawn a picture of 
the champion of morality, who finds himself out of 
power—a condition intolerable to him; who passes his 
life in darkness because there is no sun to shine upon 
his disappointed ambition; who finds a comfort in 
spreading the contagion of his spleen; who does not 
overlook the “ends of relief and profit” to himself; 
who is so “careless about either the means or the 
consequences”! Dr. Woods Hutchinson, by special 
warrant of appointment physician in ordinary to the 
new party, ought to exercise his authority. 
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Mr. Roosevelt is properly enough the self-constituted 
leader for his manufactured cause. The progressives, 
not really the men ef progressive ideas and actions, 
but the men who call themselves progressives and 
claim a monopoly of virtue, are too buried in gloom to 
see how ridiculous they make themselves. The con- 
ventions of both parties show the intolerable lengths 
to which the new political morality has been carried. 
Mr. Roosevelt went to Chicago attempting and hoping 
to boss the convention, and when he was defeated he 
howled about the bosses. Mr. Bryan went to Balti- 
more to get what he wanted, or to smash things 
generally, and when he met with opposition he called 
high heaven and the people to witness that the bosses 
were sticking pins into him. Mr. Roosevelt attempted 
his usual tactics—which failed because there were men, 
courageous enough not to be frightened by a noise— 
when he denounced the selection of Senator Root as 
chairman of the convention. Now there was really no 
more necessity for Mr, Roosevelt to work himself into 
fury in Chicago than there was for Mr. Bryan _ to 
thunder his abuse in Baltimore because Judge Parker 
had been named for temporary chairman. The old- 
fashioned morality—not a bad morality, too, by the 
way—recognizes the moral right of the people to rule, 
and the only way by which the people can rule is by 
the majority expressing their preference. If the ma- 
jority want Senator Root or Judge Parker, they get 
him, and it is perfectly proper they should; if the 
majority want some one else than Senator Root or 
Judge Parker, one or both must stand aside, and no 
honest man can raise any objection. But it is neither 
Republican nor Democratic, nor is it in keeping with 
the supposed theory on which the American form of 
government exists, that one man should arrogate to 
himself the right to impose his will upon the majority 
en the ground that he alone is virtuous. 

To such extreme and cowardly lengths has this 
deference to the two greatest bosses this country has 
ever known been carried that some newspapers ordi- 
narily sane have said that the present plight in which 
the Republican party now finds itself might have been 
avoided had “ more consideration ” been shown to Mr. 
Roosevelt; that there would have been greater harmony 
at Baltimore had not Mr. Murphy and others “ made 
the initial mistake ” of proposing Judge Parker’s name; 
that to send Mr. Thomas F. Ryan and Mr. August Bel- 
mont to the convention as delegates was as tactless as 
if Mr. J. P. Morgan had sat in the Chicago convention 
as a delegate. “A pretty state of affairs American 
politics has reached when certain men are proscribed; 
when New York or Virginia may not elect delegates 
because they are displeasing to Nebraska or Oklahoma: 
when to send the greatest financial genius of his time 
to the convention, where his ability could be useful in 
framing certain planks of the platform, is to invite 
disorder. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan are always so 
afraid of being tempted that they are always fearful 
they will yield to the wiles of the tempter. If New 
York wants to send Mr. Morgan to a convention as a 
delegate, New York has a perfect right to do so; if 
New York should think that Mr. Morgan would make 
the best presiding officer, it would be cowardly on the 
part of the New York delegates not to offer his name 
and press his election; and if the other delegates:do 
not like Mr. Morgan or object to his presiding over 
them because he has too much money, or not enough 
money, or for any other reason, they can vote him 
down, and they are not required to be demagogues 
about it, either. That was the way things were done 
before the firm of Roosevelt and Bryan, makers of 
morality garments, was organized (Theodore Roosevelt, 
fitter; William Jennings Bryan, chief designer; refer- 
ences by permission to Mr. George W. Perkins, Mr. 
Frank Munsey, Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, Tammany 
Hall, the Harvester Trust, and many of the largest 
consumers of morality in the United States and 
abroad. Cash invariably with orders, unless satis- 
factory bank references are given.) 

Mr. Roosevelt, besides making the cost of living the 
chief feature of his great moral show, has adopted as 
his trade-mark, which he has registered in the Patent 
Office, the words “ Thou. shalt not steal.” A most ex- 
cellent trade-mark, and sure to prove a valuable asset. 
But Mr. Roosevelt, like Mr. Galsworthy’s Little Ann, 
is always so sudden, and, like that interesting young 
person, is always so busy that he has never time to 
finish. “Thou shalt not steal” is good, but ineom- 
plete. Would it not be better for Mr. Roosevelt to 
adopt as his trade-mark: 

“Thou shalt not attempt to steal—a nomination,” 
or perhaps: 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor,” 
or again: 

“Thou shalt not covet a nomination which thou hast 
declared thou wouldst never again accept.” 

And as Mr. Roosevelt has declared that in the 
Bible he has found his inspiration, would it be asking 
him too much to read the eighth verse of the twenty- 
third chapter of Exodus? 









































BAHAISM, A WORLD-RELIGION WHICH HAS SPREAD WESTWARD FROM 
PERSIA AND NUMBERS MILLIONS OF FOLLOWERS IN 


BBAS Effendi (Abdul Baha) is the eldest son of 

Baha U’llah, the disciple of Ali Mohammed, who 
originated the religion known as Bahaism, among 
whose objects are the unification of all religions, the 
recognition of the universal brotherhood of man, and 
the establishment of peace among all nations. Though 
only a few decades have passed since its inauguration, 
Bahaism numbers several millions of adherents, and 
thousands have suffered martyrdom rather than re- 
nounce their belief. Abdul Baha, who is now visiting 
and lecturing in the principal cities of the United 
States, was confined for more than forty years in Acre, 
Syria, by order of Abdul Hamid, the deposed Sultan, 
and was liberated two or three years ago, when Turkey 
became a constitutional state. 


sa palo 5 at peace conferences, 
in fashionable pulpits, and at select 
meetings of devotees, a venerable 
> Oriental with benign eyes and a 
patriarchal beard, who is heralded 
as the head of a new world-religion. 
To his personal name, Abbas Ef- 
fendi, or Sir Abbas, has been ap- 
pended the denantions Arabic title Abdul Baha, “ The 
Slave of the Glory,” a parallel to the equally splen- 
did designations Abd ur Rahman, “The Slave of the 
Merciful,” and Abd ur Rahim, “The Slave of the 
Compassionate,” by which pious Moslems express their 
whole-hearted subjection to the will of Allah, the Most 
High. 

There is in the name Abdul Baha a second refer- 
ence, for its bearer thus indicates his position as the 
son, the disciple, and the successor of him who bore 
the title of Baha Ullah, “The Glory of Allah.” Baha 
Ullah, in his turn, had been preceded by a certain 
fiery young apostle, whose personal name was Ali 
Mohammed, and who had taken the title ot “ Bab ”— 
that is, “the Door” of wisdom, and had preached a 
crusade of reformation in Persia, beginning sixty- 
eight years ago. Ali Mohammed, “ the Door,” created 
an upheaval of thought in the conservative religious 
world of Persia which may fairly be compared to Lu- 
ther’s Reformation; and the Persian’s movement was 
regarded with like reprobation and abhorrence by the 
orthodox elements of Islam. For six years Ali Mo- 
hammed carried on his stormy and eloquent apostolate, 
in spite of civil and religious persecution, repeating, 
in the nineteenth century, the fervor and valorous dis- 
regard of danger that Paul of Tarsus had so superbly 
exhibited in the first. There is, indeed, a close like- 
ness between the position of Paul toward the syna- 
gogues of the orthodox Jews of Asia Minor and that 
of Ali Mohammed toward the mosques of the or- 
thodox Moslems in neighboring Persia, eighteen cen- 
turies later; for the faith of Mohammed bears the 
closest relation to the national religion of the Jews, 
both in spirit and in tradition. 

Ali Mohammed went about declaring himself to be 
the Forerunner, the herald of one who was to come; 
and all eyes in Persia and throughout much of the 
Moslem world were alert with expectation of the new 
Messenger. The Messenger was finally recognized in 
the person of one of Ali Mohammed’s early disciples, 
Mirza Hussein Ali, a well-born Persian, whose fam- 
ily had given ministers of state to the realm of the 
Shah. Hussein Ali was born in 1817, two years 
earlier than Aii Mohammed; he was, therefore, thirty- 
three when the “Door” was put to death, shot by 
the soldiers of the Shah, after an earlier escape from 
death which was well-nigh miraculous. Two years 
after this first martyrdom, while the fires of perse- 
cution still followed the new movement, one of its 
adherents, crazed by the rigors and cruelties inflicted 
by the Persian government, attempted to assassinate 
the Shah, thus bringing down on‘the band of re- 
formers a renewal of terrors and dangers. Their 
leader, Hussein Ali, was loaded with chains and cast 
into prison, and shortly afterward was banished from 
Persia. With him was his son Abbas, then a boy 
of eight: he who, after sixty years, has come as a 
guest and messenger to our shores. 

Exiled from Persia, Hussein Ali and his little band 
of devoted adherents took refuge in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and, through the icy storms of winter, made 
their way to Bagdad, where they remained for about 
ten years. Here Hussein Ali became convinced that 
it was himself whom Ali Mohammed had designated, 
when the Forerunner had spoken of one who was to 
come. He took a title which expressed his sense of 
his mission and its origin: Baha Ullah, “the Glory 
of Allah,” meaning that in him the Light of the Most 
High was visibly concentrated. The followers, who 
up to that time had been called Babis, “ devotees 
of the Door,” now began to call themselves Bahais, 

“devotees of the Glory,” thus declaring their belief 
that the Glory had been revealed. 

The Turkish Empire was not likely to receive them 
more hospitably than their native Persia. The Sultan 
of Turkey was even more strict in his orthodoxy than 
the Persian Shah. The religious communities of 
Turkey and Persia bear to each other some such re- 
lation as the Roman Catholics do to the Greek Cath- 
olies; and, just as both these great historic churches 
are little hospitable toward the thought of Martin 
Luther, so the Sultans Abdul Medjid and Abdul 
Aziz of Turkey were as hostile toward the unortho- 
doxies of Baha Ullah as was Nasr ed Din Shah of 
Persia, In 1868 the Persian reformer and his family 
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were sentenced to take up their abode in the city of 
Acre, on the coast of Syria, under Mount Carmel, and 
due west of the Lake of Galilee, and forbidden to go 
beyond the boundaries of the city. For a quarter 
of a century Baha Ullah remained at Acre, teaching 
and preaching and giving alms, and there he died, 
in 1892, the mantle of his apostolate falling on his 
son Abbas, who in due course assumed the title Abd- 
ul Baha, “the Slave of the Glory.” When the Young 
Turks triumphed in 1908, and the crafty and w icked 
old Sultan, Abd ul Hamid, was dethroned and im- 
prisoned, the new order in Turkey was marked by the 
withdrawal of the sentence on Baha Ullah’s family, 
so that Abbas Effendi, now the head of the Bahai 
movement, was free to come and go as he pleased. 
The long years of exile and persecution were ended. 
As a result, Abbas Effendi went, in 1910, to Egypt, 
later visiting London and Paris; his visit to this 
country, we understand, is a first stage of a jour- 
ney round the globe. 

This is a very brief outline of the external history 
of the new religious movement. Let us now consider 
its ideas and inspirations. Baha Ullah wrote much. 
Among his writings is one called The Seven Valleys, 
an Oriental Pilgrim’s Progress, an allegory of the 
search of the personal consciousness after the infinite 
consciousness. The Seven Valleys are the seven stages 
through which the traveler toward God must pass 
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before reaching his goal. They are the valley of 
Search, the valley of Love, the valley of Divine Knowl- 
edge, the valley of Unity, the valley of Contentment, 
the valley of Astonishment, and, finally, the valley of 
Absolute Poverty and Annihilation, wherein the soul 
dies to self and lives to God. It is possible, says 
Baha Ullah, for some travelers to pass through the 
seven stages at once. The goal is that of all mysti- 
cism: the entry of the personal consciousness into the 
“ Mother-Sea of Consciousness,” to use the beautiful 
phrase of an American philosopher. 

Baha Ullah, perceiving that this union with the 
Oversoul, or realization of the already existing one- 
ness with the Oversoul, is and has ever been the one 
goal of all religious effort, the one field of all re- 
ligious experience, saw quite clearly that, if the goal 
and even the methods of all religions are one and the 
same, the fundamental unity of the world’s religions is 
the great outstanding truth of theology. In a book en- 
titled The Book of Certainty, Baha Ullah set himself 
to demonstrate the oneness of all religions, or, rather, 
of those with which he himself was more or less famil- 
iar—namely, Judaism, Ciristianity, and Islamism. Like 
ali pious Moslems—for he was a Moslem through all 
his broader ideas—he pays the greatest reverence to 
Christ, as, indeed, has been done in the Mohammedan 
world since the beginning. For pious Mohammedans, 
Christ is a great and miraculous prophet, one who 
died and rose from the dead; and Baha Ullah suggests 
a reconciliation between the Moslem and the Christian 
by implying that the spirit and power of Christ reap- 
peared in the Arabian prophet; just as it is suggested, 
in the New Testament, that the spirit and power of 
Elijah reappeared in John the Baptist. The Moham- 
medans have, of course, much the same background 
of tradition as the Christians, both accepting the 
Jewish scriptures as fundamental. So that,*in the 
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view of Baha Ullah, the path of reconciliation should 
be easy. 

Baha Ullah deduced, from the unity of all religions, 
the natural conclusion of the unity and brotherhood 
of all mankind. No cause has kept men apart, and 
set them at war against one another, as has difference 
of religion, and this is especially true of the region 
of the world which Baha Ullah had chiefly in view. 
Therefore, he held, the declaration of the unity of 
religion should be the most powerful force in bring- 
ing men together, in breaking down the artificial 
bounds of creed, of race, of national and political an- 
tagonisms. Baha Ullah, who always sought practi- 
eal applications for his theoretical conclusions, set 
himself, in one of his books, to work out the theory 
of an international Court of Arbitration, which he 
-alled the Hall of Justice. One gets the flavor of 
Baha Ullah’s style in such a sentence as this: “O 
children of men, ye are the leaves of one tree and the 
fruits of one branch. Therefore you must manifest 
by your deeds and actions the fruits of unity and the 
signs of oneness.” Again, he urges us to “ recognize 
the Radiance of the Sun of Truth shining in the sky 
of all religions ”; and teaches that all men, developing 
their spiritual nature, should make such progress in 
divine virtues that they may become regenerated 
through love. 

As to the more detailed application of his faith, 
Baha Ullah taught the greatest respect for both seci- 
ence and religion, looking upon them as the two wings 
of human advancement. He taught the duty of strict 
obedience to the laws of whatever government under 
which his followers might find themselves, and, as 
they were to be citizens of the world, he instructed 
them to show themselves good citizens of the land 
in which they dwelt, exhorting them, wherever they 
were, to be examples of honesty, sincerity, trust- 
worthiness, fidelity, happiness, and piety, avoiding 
slander and double-dealing. He demanded purity and 
unselfishness from his followers; commanded them to 
look upon all the races of mankind as their brothers, 
and to unite in seeking to benefit one another. He was 
eloquent against slothfulness and idleness, and _pro- 
claimed that honorable work done with human kind- 
ness was a form of worship. To work is to pray. 
He taught that people as a whole do not attain the 
full development of their powers, and are like un- 
pruned fruit-trees, which must be made to bear ever 
more fruit. He emphasized charity and reiterated the 
golden rule. 

Before a word of comment on this teaching of Baha 
Ullah, let me illustrate also the style and method of 
the son and successor of the “Glory of God” by 
quoting a few sentences from one of his addresses, 
delivered in Persian at All Souls’ Chureh in Chicago, 
in the beginning of May: 

“Inasmuch,” -says Abdul Baha Abbas, “as the 
reality of religions is one, and the difference is one 
of imitations, but religion essentially is one, the ex- 
isting religions must give up the imitations in order 
that the Reality may enlighten them all, may unite 
humanity. When people hold fast to that Reality, 
that Reality being one, all shall be united and agreed; 
all the religions then shall summon people to the one- 
ness of the world of humanity; all the divine religions 
will proclaim equality of rights; all the divine re- 
ligions will summon people to the mercy of God; all 
the divine religions will admonish people to virtue. 
The foundation is one, there is no difference therein. 
If the essentials of religion, therefore, be observed, 
peace shall be the result, and when we study condi- 
tions we find that the conditions existing are due only 
to imitations which have crept into religions, and the 
differences in the imitations have caused these vari- 
ous denominations and sects. 

“ And now let us consider the various people of the 
world. They all belong to one kind; and let us re- 
call the fact that the nations of the world, the 
American, the English, the French, the German, all the 
Continental nations, even the Turks and Persians, be- 
long to the same Adam, belong to the same household. 
Why should they have dissensions? God has created 
all humanity; He has provided for all; He preserves 
all, and all are submerged in the ocean of His mercy. 
Inasmuch as we have a kind God, why should we be 
at war with one another?” 

It must have become quite clear long ago to read- 
ers that we have here exactly the same thoughts, ex- 
pressed in almost exactly the same words, as have 
made the material of religious urging and teaching 
for hundreds of years. Paul said, at Athens, before 
the sixtieth year of our era, exactly what Abbas Ef- 
fendi repeats, in Chicago, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

Does it follow, then, because these two Persian 
teachers are repeating, in slightly varied phrase, the 
world-old and age-worn truths that their mission is 
the less real and valuable? By no means. The very 
fact that these men of strange race and alien tongue 
come to us and tell us, out of the depth of their hearts, 
what we have heard from the beginning, does much to 
bring the sense of unity that is t'e very center of 
their thought. It is a great and compelling thing to 
find a deeply religious man not of one’s own faith 
and civilization. Such a one cannot fail to deepen 
our sense of religion. And these men have this in ad- 
dition, that, holding the universal truths, they have 
honestly and in the face of dire persecution striven 
to carry them out. They live their religion, as well 
as teach it. This is their power. 
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(yl is more than two years since King 
Edward died, but his memory is 
still fresh and living in the hearts 
and minds of his subjects. What 
the “old King” did and said and 
hag ight, how he would have acted 
EN in the various crises that have 
Zw) supervened since his death, how his 

successor compares with him—these 
are topics that one finds constantly cropping up in 
that intimacy of private conversation at the club and 
round the dinner-table which is the best test of popular 
interest. There can be no question that King Edward 
is widely missed. His passing left a gap that has not 
since been filled. He was so human, so active, touched 
life at so many points, and had so completely at his 
command the royal knack of inspiring interest and 
affection among the millions who had hardly ever set 
eyes on him and never come into any sort of personal 
contact with him, that the stage without him still 
seems empty of its central figure. One cannot build 
up such a position as he occupied in a day, and, ad- 
mirably as King George has shaped in many ways, it 
would be absurd to pretend that he fills the place left 
vacant by his father in the social and public life of 
the country, in the world of sport, and in the sphere 
of international polities. 

And it is because people still think and talk of King 
Ndward that the life of him written by Sir Sidney Lee 
and published in the second supplement of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography has been, and is being, 
enormously read and diseussed. It is a sound piece 
of work done by a competent craftsman. Terse and 
candid, preserving throughout a true sense of propor- 
tion, and based on much unpublished material, it is a 
document of real importance. In some particulars the 
author, in my judgment, underestimates the late 
King’s influence and initiative. If so, it is a fault on 
the ‘right side. Nothing as a rule is more tedious 
and sterile than a biography of an English sovereign 
written by an Englishman. In private conversation 
Englishmen comment on and criticize their sovereigns 
with a freedom that is apt to secandalize Germans. 
Rut in public they carry the fetish not so much of 
adulation as of reticence to an absurd extent. If one 
were to judge of an English sovereign by the character- 
sketches that appear in English books and periodicals 
one would have to conclude that Great Britain had 
the invariable misfortune to be ruled by a sort of 
paragon in wax, a desiccated efligy of the conventional 
qualities, talents, and graces, a dehumanized dummy 
of decorous commonplace, a political automaton, a 
rigid pattern-plate of the proprieties who went through 
life with one eye fixed on his wife and the other on 
the constitution. If any of their kings were really to 
justify such a caricature of frozen impeceability, the 
British people, IT hope, would feel like deposing him. 
But it pleases them, apparently, to hear him spoken 
of—in public, at any rate—as though all the endear- 
ing frailties of humanity had been omitted from his 
composition, as though it were almost improper and 
bordered on lése-majesté to hint that a British monarch 
might be a man and not a marble monument. From 
this to gross and Byzantine panegyrie is but a step, 
and a step that is naturally and not infrequently 
taken. One would, of course, have expected a man 
like Sir Sidney Lee to avoid any such absurdities; 
but it is none the less pleasant’ to record that his 
study of King Edward sincerely strives to pierce 
through the trappings of royalty to the personality 
behind and deals with the King in a spirit of self-re- 
specting discrimination. It is, in short, an honest 
biography. It neither exalts nor depreciates. It ful- 
fills the higher function of explaining. 

The first part of the memoir makes rather depress- 
ing reading. Queen Victoria and the Prinee Consort, 
in spite of their many excellent qualities, were not 
over-wise parents, and it is doubtful whether to the 
end of her life the Queen really understood her son 
and successor. He was reared and educated on a 
highly rigid and artificial and almost suffocating sys- 
tem. Dull studies, incessant supervision and suppres- 
sion, the denial of all free intercourse with his fellow- 
creatures, made him as much a prisoner as a prince. 
At Oxford he saw next to nothing of undergraduate 
life and his eareer there q@as hedged round with in- 
numerable restrictions. His father cherished the old 
paternal fallacy that his son’s mind and character 
could be run into a predetermined mould, and Queen 
Victoria in this, as in ever¥thing, followed her husband 
with unquestioning faith. * Ten days after the Prince 
Consort’s death she wrote to King Leopold: “ No 
human power will make me swerve from what he de- 
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cided and wished. I apply this particularly as_re- 
ards our children—Bertie, ete.—for whose future he 
had traced everything so carefully. I am also deter- 
mined that no one person, may he be ever so good, ever 
so devoted among my servants, is to lead or guide or 
dictate to me.” The “sheltered life ” theory of up- 
bringing broke down with the prince as it breaks 
down with every one. He turned out differently from 
what his parents had planned; nature expelled with a 
pitchfork returned with a rush; he began inevitably 
to go his own way, and his courses were not always 
such as his mother, the embodiment in all social mat- 
ters of mid-Victorian narrowness, always approved. 
To the last Queen Victoria thought of the prince as 
her son and therefore a fitting subject for tutelage, 
and not as a separate human being, and still less as 
her successor. 

All sovereigns, I am inclined to think, are natural 
monopolists. The one thing you can nearly always 
rely on their not doing is to surrender the smallest 
fraction of their prerogatives. They may gird at 
times at the eternal round of irksome and boring duties 
imposed upon them, but so long as they have a breath 
in their bodies they will continue to discharge them; 
and the very last thing they think of relinquishing to 
or sharing with their successor is the conduct of affairs 
of State. Queen Victoria made a policy of keeping her 
son out of as much knowledge of public business as 
possible; she delegated to him the social and cere- 
monial duties of her office, but from any participation 
in politics he was rigorously excluded. For thirty 
ag after he came of age his repeated requests to 
help his mother in her political duties were invariably 
declined, although they were frequently pressed upon 
her not only by “himself, but by ministers. It was not 
until 1892 that the Queen finally consented to his 
being supplied with confidential documents by the 
Prime Minister’s private secretary. In another age 
such a policy would have had disastrous results. There 
have been more than one instance in British history 
of Princes of Wales who revolted against their exclu- 
sion from affairs of state, who insisted on being ad- 
mitted into the arcana imperii, who formed political 
parties, intervened belligerently in the debates in the 
House of Lords, and made themselves a center of 
opposition and disturbance. But King Edward, as 
Prince of Wales, never showed the least inclination to 
follow in their footsteps. He chafed against his posi- 
tion of enforced subordination; it intensely irritated 
him to feel that he was not trusted; but his placable 
temper and good sense kept him from any overt 
demonstrations. 

The Queen, it is very clear, underestimated her son’s 
discretion and shrewdness. In Sir Sidney Lee’s words, 
“she deprecated the discussion of national secrets 
over country-house dinner-tables.” | Whatever the 
prince learned as to the affairs and policy of the nation 
over which he was to rule he picked up informally. 
He was never in any sense trained to the craft of 
kingship. Politically he was permitted no more in- 
formation than he was able to gather on his own 
account and he had no more power to influence the 
direction of events than the youngest under-secretary. 
King Edward, like his predecessor, had to learn his 
business on the throne itself. On his accession, says 
Sir Sidney Lee, “ he was a stranger to the administra- 
tive details of his great office, and he was too old to 
repair the neglect of a political training. Nor was he 
of an age at which it was easy to alter his general 
mode of life. He cherished a high regard for his 
mother’s statesmanship and political acumen, but he 
had no full knowledge of the precise manner in which 
they had been exercised. At the outset there were 
slight indications that he over-estimated the sovereign’s 
power. In consultation over a King’s Speech, he 
seemed in some peril of misinterpreting the royal 
function, but his action was due to inexperience and 
to no impatience of ministerial advice.” But while it 
made no provision for his political education, the 
“‘ system ” on which he was trained had its good points. 
It made the prince an admirable linguist, speaking 
French and German with fluency; a model of punctu- 
ality, carriage, alert perception, and royal style; an 
excellent man of affairs. Possibly, too, his exclusion 
from polities left him freer to cultivate those social 
aptitudes and that knowledge of men and women in 
which he afterward came to surpass all his crowned 
contemporaries. “In the capital city,” says Sir Sid- 
ney Lee, “he rapidly became the leader of fashionable 
life. The Queen’s withdrawal left him without a rival 
as ruler and lawgiver of the world of fashion, and his 
countenance was sedulously sought by all aspirants 
to social eminence. With manhood he developed in- 









creasingly an accessibility and charm of manner, a 
curiosity about persons, a quickness of observation, 
and a love of hearing promptly the current news. He 
took genuine pleasure in the lighter social amuse- 
ments, and gave them every encouragement. Conse- 
quently, society in almost all its phases appealed to 
him, and the conventions of royal exclusiveness, in 
which he had been trained, gave way to his versatile 
human interests. There was a democratic and a 
cosmopolitan breadth about his circle of companions. 
He did not suffer his rank to exclude him from 
gatherings to which royalty rarely sought admission.” 

Looking back on King Sdward’s reign, I think the 
dominant emotion of most Englishmen is one of sur- 
prise. He made a far better king than people on the 
whole expected. Very few dreamed, when Queen Vie- 
toria died, that her son would confer fresh renown on 
the throne she had raised to an unexampled height of 
honor, confidence, and affection, or that he would ex- 
tend its utility to spheres she had scarcely entered. 
The English press took upon itself to remind him, on 
his accession, that what is pardonable in a Prince of 
Wales cannot be condoned in a king; and the general 
disposition was to believe that with all his popularity, 
his heartiness, his approachableness, and his instinct 
for saying the right thing at the right moment, he 
would yet be unable to bridge over the gap left by the 
old queen’s death. It was almost with a shock of 
astonishment that the country in 1910, surveying his 
nine years’ reign, realized that a more powerful and 
successful monarch had rarely sat on the British 
throne. In 1900 people thought of him predominantly 
as a man of pleasure, a les uder of society, an ardent 
sportsman, fond of the material things of life, un bon 
Parisien. In 1910 they recognized that he had proved 
himself a real statesman and diplomatist. Almost the 
last stage on which it was expected that he would essay 
to cut a considerable figure was that of Welt-politik ; 
yet, with the possible exception of the Kaiser, nobody 
in Europe had more influence on the course of inter- 
national politics during the first decade of this cen- 
tury. We may have to wait another fifty years to 
— the true measure of that influence. Sir Sidney 
Lee, I think, is inclined to undervalue it. He seems 
to suggest that King Edward was rete a stately 
and winning figurehead, and that he brought no initia- 
tive, or creative or modifying power, to bear upon 
the celebrated movements in foreign policy with which 
his*name was universally associated. 

I shall be surprised if the fuller information that 
posterity will have at its disposal confirms that judg- 
ment. The king may have been rather the executor 
than the originator of policies designed by his minis- 
ters, but the manner in which he prosecuted them 
gave them a new scope and meaning. He constituted 
himself in the name of his people and his government 
a sort of traveling ambassador. He assumed the task 
of approaching the peoples and rulers and statesmen 
of Europe and of ‘negotiating with them as a quasi- 
unofficial but wholly representative spokesman of the 
nation. He thus made himself the most commanding 
figure in European politics and played a part, often 
the leading part, in a diplomatic revolution as com- 
plete and far-reaching as any in history. I need do 
no more than recall how enormously his visits and his 
engaging personality and good sense helped to knit 
England and France together, dissipated the seem- 
ingly incurable suspiciousness that hung over Anglo- 
Russian relations, and cemented anew the friendships 
between England and Spain, Italy and Portugal. 
These were very great and very real achievements, and 
I doubt whether they would have been possible but for 
King Edward and the peculiar qualities of his mind 
and temperament. He was an excellent judge of men 
and affairs, with a natural interested shrewdness 
sharpened by immense experience and a wide contact 
with life. He learned and assimilated with extraordi- 
nary quickness; a man of strong feelings, sharp de- 
cisions, and not without a native strain of irasci- 
bility, he had himself always well in hand; few preju- 
dices clouded his judgment—he could tolerate any- 
thing but dullness and placidity; his fondness for 
society and agreeable surroundings and company made 
him genuinely anxious to stave off friction, to bring 
men and nations together and to put them at their 
ease; everything he did and said showed forethought, 
maturity, and an absence of effort; he enjoyed his 
diplomatic activities not only for the advantages that 
accrued from them to his nation and the prestige they 
brought to himself, but also because the instinct for 
matching his gifts and brains against those of other 
rulers ran strongly in his blood. Great Britain will 
be lucky if she gets another king as good as he was. 
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A TYPE OF EXECUTIVE THAT CAN DISORGANIZE AN 
OFFICE MORE SPEEDILY THAN THE MOST INCOMPETENT 


ZAEROT long age a manufacturing com- 

v3? pany in the fabric field half a cen- 
tury old, and renowned in its line 
for its big dividends and its family 
groups of stockholders who could 
never be induced to sell, lost the 
head of its home office. He had 
3> been a marvelous young man, tak- 

—— ‘ ing all the details off the hands of 

the general manager and handling men with wonderful 
skill, A man who had but recently come with the 
concern and was frank-spoken went up to him one day. 

“Mr. Nason,” he said, “ before I came here people 
told me I’d find you a martinet.” (He used a highly 
colored adjective to go with the noun.) But I haven’t 
found you one.” 

The head of the home office smiled a queer smile. 
“Tom,” he replied, “ plenty of men have said that of 
me. They have all been men I’ve tried out and who 
haven’t made good. I haven’t heard any of the men 
who have made good saying it.” 

But Nason was carried off, almost before the cor- 
poration that was so depending on him could realize 
it, by an attack cf blood-poisoning. His place had to 
be filled. The general manager looked around. He had 
always been thought a shrewd judge at picking men. 

His choice finally fell—for he thought he would not 
get in a costly executive from outside; he, after all, 
was always on hand to “coach”—upon one of the 
most brilliant field men the company had ever had. In 
selling goods Bob Barrettson had made a wonderful 
record. He had an engaging personality, he was quick 
and sharp, and his trousers were always perfectly 
creased, his coats freshly pressed. Nason had been a 
trifle careless as to these latter details. 

The fame of Barrettson had preceded him. The 
company employees worshiped him to a man. About 
the office he had always been uniformly delightful, and 
he had hosts of friends and “boomers” in the trade. 
It was generally believed that his appointment was a 
significant step in his advancement, and that he would 
go steadily onward to the presidency, especially as he 
had a father behind him who had large means and 
probably at the psychological moment would be al- 
lowed to buy up stock. That might not be needed, 
either, for the daughter of the president was known 
to have cast a very friendly eye on young Mr. Barrett- 
son. It was her suggestion, the knowing ones said, 
that had popped the idea of him into the general 
manager’s head. 

No man, therefore, ever started out in a big $10,000 
job (with promise of more to come) more auspiciously 
than Robert Barrettson. He looked the part of the 
brilliant young executive to the life. But in less than 
three months it was discovered that the sales in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois were not increasing as_ they 
should. This territory needed expert treatment. Mr. 
Barrettson was the only man who could fill the bill. 
He left his desk, in consequence, and an “ Acting” 
took up his work. Two months later the “ Acting” 
was made permanent. Mr. Barrettson had _ been 
gracefully, diplomatically deposed. In a skilful way 
he had been sent back to his old job. 

The young man who had »ad such superb opportuni- 
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ties placed in his grasp had turned out ‘to be a 
“nagger,” the most wasteful and ineffective execu- 
tive possible. 

Ambitious to make a record of efficiency, he started 
in “fussing ” on little things. Tompkins was one of 
the concern’s most brilliant men. A specialist in -his 
field of buying raw material, he had made himself an 
authority. Traditions and the confidence Nason had 
in him had held him to the “ house ” when larger offers 
came from elsewhere. For some reason that will 
never be explained. Bob Barrettson started “ nagging ” 
him, sending for him at all sorts of inconvenient 
times, criticizing minor, utterly insignificant details 
of his work. Tompkins stood it for a long time, even 
when it seriously interfered with his campaigns. He 
patched up the mistakes he was forced to make with 


























There had grown up instances of “ soldiering’ 
11 


a skill that was nerve-taxing and nerve-racking. He 
was one of the last to complain. 

For every one did complain over young Mr. Barrett- 
son’s head. The staff was being driven harder than it 
ever had been before. It was constantly “ picked 
upon ” for trifles, yet when really big errors of judg- 
ment were made the new executive did not see them. 
His entire time seemed to be spent on little things 
that could not possibly count, and frequently, too, on 
matters where he would be quite in the wrong, be- 
cause he had not taken the time to inform himself. 

Barrettson’s successor had no special name or fame 
in the trade, nor was he notable as a “dresser.” He 
never “ nagged ”; he “ called down.” It was wonderful 
the number of times he found that necessary in the 
early days of his administration. The force had been 
disorganized—not beyond the point of repair, but dis- 
couragingly when it was recalled what it had been. 
Barrettson had been so intent on making a record at 
hunting down what he thought were the faults of the 
“stars ” and lecturing these men in haughty, superior 
fashion, that under his nose there had grown up in- 
numerable instances of actual “soldiering” on the 
part of obsequious small fry. The “little fellows,” 
seeing that there was practically no likelihood of 
their being caught, developed much ingenuity in this 
way, and incidentally cut down many a profit and 
spoiled the chance of more than one good order. The 
new man had no time to “nag,” if, indeed, he ever 
thought about it. His mind was on doing the big 
things properly. 

More than one Barrettson has crept upon the staffs 
of leading American business houses within the past 
few years. In the old days, when enterprises were 
small and the actual owners personally “ bossed ” 
and oversaw everything, he was impossible. The 
shrewd old principals would have quickly seen the 
uselessness of such a man. Now, when the real chiefs 
have to confine their efforts to the broad working out 
of policies and must pick out younger men for the 
details and to handle employees, big and little, indi- 
vidually, the “ nagger ” has a great chance. 

He has his chance because he is always a man that 
appears wonderfully well before his superiors and his 
real personality is never suspected. Months of de- 
structive work may go on without the heads ever 
knowing it. It takes time to undermine the effective- 
ness of a well-built-up organization, and the harm is 
not apparent until the evil has taken root strongly. 
Barrettson’s commercial frailty was discovered in 
time. On the other hand, Marius Enting’s was not. 

Enting had been the neatest, cleverest, most perfect 
machine for having orders carried out that a big de- 
partment chief ever had. Upsil, his head, could, if 
he had wanted, have stayed uptown in his comfort- 
able apartment for days at a time, simply directing 
broadly. As it was, he spent little time in his- office. 
He was always traveling around the city, breakfast- 
ing, lunching, dining, meeting big men at clubs, get- 
ting ideas and the “ punch ”—which, in commercial 
language nowadays, means the effective, good, master- 
ful, impressive way that gathers in business. He 
needed to give Enting only the outlines of an idea, a 
ten minutes’ talk over a flat-topped desk, and in a few 








days he would see it being carried out precisely as he 
had pictured it. 

One day a certain man who was a power in the 
financial world sent for Upsil. With few preliminaries 
he offered him a five-year contract in a very great 
company, beginning at three times his present yearly 
silary. Upsil had heard what was in the wind, and 
he at once accepted. 

Ilis old concern listened to the news with regret, but 
without trepidation, Upsil had been an excellent man, 
but there was awaiting them an assistant who knew 
every detail of the job, No, it could not have been 
better—so long as Upsil had to go. With very little 
delay Marius Enting 
was installed at the 
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Enting had dropped into his new chair with alto- 
gether too great a reputation. The people over him 
would have been incredulous had they been told that 
he was all wrong, that, instead of planning new busi- 
ness, issuing stirring advertising, and firing the spirit 
of the selling force, he was still a chief clerk only, 
letting all policies run their course and spending his 
days trying to find fault with every one. Before Upsil 
went he had never dared to resort to any of these 
tactics. Now he had a fierce lust for power. He 
hated to leave his desk; it was such a delight to 
order men and young girls around, and make them 
quail. 





big desk and = given 
the prerogatives of 
which he had been 
the deputy chief for 
several years. No 
had the least 
doubt of his success. 

Things ran so 
smoothly that those 
above him were more 
than ever confirmed 
in their belief in’ En- 
ting’s adaptability. 
Enting’s immediate 
office force, however, 
rrew to see the 
change. It came di- 
rectly. They had 
been “ jacked up” to 
their work before, but 
always with an agree- 
able man in the back- 
ground, to whom any 
one could go, to sug- 
gest or appeal. Now 
their was a 


* boss ” 


new kind of man. Ile 
sat at a desk hour 
after hour and _ fol- 


lowed up every subor- 
dinate with the cye 
of a hawk. The un- 

















precedented occurred, 
Inside of a month 
every man of the di- 
vision had been found 
to be doing wrong in 
innumerable ways and each time brought a scolding, a 
petulantly worded complaint. 

Certain men seemed to get the brunt end of this 
new condition of affairs. It had never been noticed 
that Tackley, Snaith, and Forgetman were men that 
made many mistakes. But almost every day these 
three would find on their desks brief memoranda of 
sharp little criticisms: 

“Do you call that letter to the Zee and Bee Com- 
pany well written?” 

“Should it have taken three hours to prepare that 
statement yesterday? Why could it not have been 
done in two?” 

“JT think you can manage with fewer papers on 
your desk. TI am able to keep my desk clear. It seems 
to me that others can.” 

These notes, like stings of bees, descended upon the 
men whom Upsil had thoroughly relied on when it 
came to the actual getting of business and smoothing 
over of the difficulties that must arise in every big 
enterprise, and the three had certainly not fallen back 
in their work. They bore very patiently with the 
complaints, feeling that the new chief should be given 


a fair “show.” It might have been greater loyalty 
to the company to have let some hint of the new 


man’s incapacity get up to headquarters, but none 
of the staff felt like doing that. 


For some reason Bob Barrettson started nagging him 


Tackley finally left very quietly. Snaith followed 
him, and Forgetman soon had a mysterious offer, 
which he accepted. There were other men that left, 
and several of the best stenographers disappeared. 
Enting filled their places with people who manifestly 
held him in awe. He was not altogether pleased with 
his selections, but. it seemed the best he could do. 
Several very promising young men and women had 
quietly asked for transfers to other departments, re- 
quests based on perfectly plausible reasons that he 
could not well ignore. 

A year later a new vice-president, brought into the 
company for his organizing ability, it being recog- 
nized that the concern was losing ground, started in to 
“clean house” all around. When he came to where 
Enting sat enthroned he was astounded at the way in 
which the department had degenerated. Outwardly 
it was much the same as when Upsil had built it up. 
But its effectiveness and its business-getting power 
had vanished under the “ nagger’s” rule. 

It took that vice-president just an hour to perceive 
the entire situation. He had discovered the canker- 
worm. The disease had struck well in. It required 
the most expert handling and much money to repair 
the damage the “ nagger ” had done. 

A certain capable yeung woman who was earning 
eighteen dollars a week in a big mercantile corporation 





put on her hat wearily and without enthusiasm, feel- 
ing she had done little the entire afternoon and that 
her work had lost its interest. As she went out of 
the door, looking five years older than when she had 
come in brightly at nine o’clock, she was joined by 
other dispirited young women. It had been one of 
Mr. Anderson’s “ interfering” days. 

Mr. Anderson was the acting manager of the de- 
partment. ‘The entire work was clerical, and needed 
to be handled by very competent people. Mr. Ander- 
son’s immediate chief was an old gentleman, high in 
favor “above,” on the sick list a good part of the 
time. He left nearly everything to Anderson, always 
reserving, though, the right of discharge. That never 
stopped his assistant from threatening. Many a girl 
who did not know he had no powers at all when it 
came to “ firing” had had her heart sent pit-a-patting 
more than once, 

This special day he seemed to have chosen for 
“messing.” He had overhauled everybody’s work, 
going so far as to move about books and papers while 
clerks were out at lunch and greeting them on their 
return with criticisms and questions that they were 
unable to answer with all their work disarranged. By 
three o’clock nerves were in a jangle, and everything 
had fallen far behind. Ridiculous mistakes were 
being made by ordinarily composed young women, some 
of whom were badly “rattled,” others winking hard 
to keep the tears back. Through it all the little man 
bustled, absolutely unconscious that he was defeating 
his ends. He called this “ getting efficiency.” It 
usually took about three days for the office to re- 
cover. 

Yet Anderson really had ability. He knew his part 
of the big business thoroughly. In many ways he 
was one of the best-informed men in the corporation. 
Under him the work came out well in the long run. 
What the company never knew was that his “ nag- 
ging” made his department cost many per cent. more 
than it should. A good chief who had his knowledge 
of the detail could have carried on the department in 
perfect fashion with two young women for every three 
of his. 

Anderson had the faculty of so confusing and 
muddling a girl in fifteen minutes that it would be 
half a day before she got back on the right track 
again. His “nagging” was of the quick, excitable, 
fussy, irritating variety. Behind his back he was 
“the dancing master.” By half-past nine o’clock on 
the mornings of his “bad days” the whisper would 
pass from desk to desk. ‘“He’s on the job again 
to-day.” 

Many a “nagger” half suspects it himself, many 
more know they “nag” and glory in it, feeling that 
minor browbeating of this sort is one of the per- 
quisites of even a little executive authority. But men 
of Anderson’s type think they are really helping the 
clerks individually and the clerical force as a whole, 
when they descend on one or all and “rampage” in 
petty ways. Anderson would have been very much 
surprised if it had ever been hinted to him that he 
had this failing. 

One of his staff, the same capable young woman al- 
ready spoken of, once said of him: “ He can do more 
damage in destroying the work of a day than any 
other man I have ever seen. If he were really cross, 
assertive, domineering, even brutally unjust, it would 
be hard, but it would not necessarily upset my work. 
Nonsensical bothering is what sets the business 
woman’s nerves on edge. It distracts, like the prick- 
ing of countless pins. 

“When he comes around and ‘nags’ he calls it 
‘getting up steam.’ Maybe that sounds well to him 
and he really believes it. I notice, though, that, every 
time, it means we go home with any amount of work 
undone that we should have, and would have, finished; 
just so much left over for the next day that ought 
to have been put through before we closed our 
desks.” 




















eo “PIPE DREAMS” WORTH $10,000 GO UP IN SMOKE 


OPIUM, MORPHINE, AND PIPES, SOME OF 'MIE LAST NAMED VALUED AS HIGH AS $250 APIECE, WERE BURNED IN ROSS ALLEY, IN SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINESE QUAR- 


TER, RECENTLY, BY ORDER OF TILE CALIFORNIA BOARD OF PHARMACY, 
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THEY REPRESENTED THE SPOIL CONFISCATED FROM CHINESE OPIU™, DENS IN MANY CITIES 





























By Mark Alfred Carleton 


Cerealist, United States Department of Agriculture 


URING the past thirty years the 
acre yield ot wheat has increased 
in this country about two bushels, 







YY: being now about 14.1 bushels per 
") acre. Our present average acreage 
WR is approximately 46,500,000 acres. 
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ROIS Yield we are, therefore, now harvest- 


ing about 93,000,000 bushels more 
wheat each year than we could have produced at the 
same rate of yield of thirty years ago. This increase 
seems very small, however, in a country which is so 
far advanced in its knowledge of the best methods in 
agriculture, 

In this country the greatest increase in the yield 
of wheat already obtained is from an increased effi- 
ciency produced in the crop itself. Such improvement 




















‘Heads of durum wheat 
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may be brought about by the introduction of better 
varieties from other regions or by the improvement 
of the varieties we already have. The chief improve- 
ment has been made by the establishment of foreign 
wheats adapted to growing on dry lands or with- 
standing dry seasons, and also of winter varieties able 
to stand more severe winters than those that were 
formerly grown. To the first class belongs the durunr 
wheat, often called macaroni wheat. The latter name 
has been applied because of its peculiar fitness for the 
manufacture of macaroni, though it is not at all un- 
suitable for bread-making. 

Durum wheat was introduced into this country from 
eastern and southern Russia, in the year 1900, by the 
writer, acting as Agricultural Explorer for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It was obtained 
from districts of extreme dryness, and was, therefore, 
expected to be well adapted for cultivation in the arid 
portions of the Great Plains, particularly in the north- 
ern part, as it is a spring wheat. This expectation 
was afterward fully realized. In the experimental 
trials of the wheat, and on many farms, it not only 
gave fair yields in seasons so dry that other wheat 
was unprofitable, but often produced from thirty to 
fifty per cent. greater yield per acre, and commonly 


a twenty-per-cent. greater yield. In 1902 enough was 
grown among farmers to be of some use commercially. 
Since then its production in North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota has steadily increased from about 100,- 
000 bushels, in 1902, until it appeared to reach a 
maximum of about 50,000,000 bushels in the years 1907 
and 1908. The first actual statistics were obtained 
by the census of the crop of 1909, which showed a 
production of almost 40,000,000 bushels in that year. 

During recent years, partly because of the persistent 
practice of growing the wheat in localities not suitable 
because of too much rainfall, and partly because no 
care was given to seed selection, the yield per acre 
has not been nearly so good as formerly. Neverthe- 
less, the census of 1909 shows a great gain in growing 
this wheat. In North Dakota, where there is the larg- 
est acreage, there were 1,223,189 acres in 1909. ‘The 
yield per acre exceeded that of the common wheat by 
1.66 bushels. Therefore the quantity of wheat pro- 
duced in the State that year, in excess of what it 
would have been if the durum had not been grown, 
was 1.66 bushels on each of the 1,223,189 acres, or 
2,030,494 bushels. 

In South Dakota in the same year the durum 
wheat acreage was 946,549 acres, and the excess in 
yield per acre over the common wheat was three bush- 
els. Three bushels on each of the durum wheat acres, 
amounting to 2,839,647 bushels, is, therefore, the in- 
creased production of wheat in that State by virtue 
of the use of durum. Adding these increases in pro- 
duction for the two States, we have a total of 4,870,141 
bushels as the excess of wheat production in 1909 for 
North and South Dakota, caused solely by the use 
of durum wheat. — 

At the same time that the durum wheat was intro- 
duced several better strains of the Crimean hard winter 
wheat were also brought from Russia for trial in the 
Middle Great Plains. It was soon found that several 
of these strains, the Kharkov, Beloglina, and two or 
three new lots designated simply by the name Cri- 
mean, gave better results than the ordinary Crimean, 
generally known as Turkey, already grown in that re- 
gion. Much the best of the new strains is the Khar- 
kov, and it is on the basis of the good results obtained 
by this variety alone that the figures here given are 
ebtained. The Kharkov variety, after thorough experi- 
mental trial by Federal and State officials, was shown 
to be so superior in hardiness that it rapidly grew in 
favor among the farmers, and in Kansas it is now es- 
timated that at least forty per cent. of the hard winter 
wheat acreage is of this variety. 

Two different smuts, the bunt and the loose smut, 
cause annually great losses in wheat production. For 
one of these, the first named, there is a means of pre- 
vention which is now so thoroughly known through- 
out the country that it has come to be much prac- 
tised by intelligent farmers. Sufficient figures have 
been obtained to justify a fairly accurate estimate of 
about 10,562,000 bushels of wheat that are annually 
destroyed by the bunt smut. At the same time it 
is fairly well established that about ten per cent. 
of the farmers regularly treat their wheat with proper 
preventives and avoid any loss. Therefore the number 
of bushels mentioned constitutes really ninety per cent. 
of the actual loss of wheat from bunt smut that would 
oceur if no farmers at all should practise such pre- 
ventive measures. In other words, the total loss with 
no use of preventive measures would be 11,736,000 
bushels, and the difference between these sums, or ap- 
proximately 1,175,000 bushels, is the quantity of wheat 
that is gained each year by the application of scien- 
tific agriculture in the prevention of this smut by the 
ten per cent. of farmers who are regularly putting such 
knowledge into practice. 

In the face of so many means known at present for 
increasing the yield it may well be asked why progress 
in this matter has not been more rapid. First, the 
general answer must be given that farmers, as a class, 
having long lived isolated from others, have a greater 
tendency to be conservative in their operations than 
people of other callings. Then, many of the publica- 
tions intended to help the farmer are prepared and 
issued in such a manner that the aim is only partially, 
if at all, accomplished, because the presentation is not 
of a kind to attract the farmer’s practical turn of 


mind, and turns out to be more beneficial to men en- 
gaged in work similar to that of the authors than to 
the man who should be benefited. Only a few of the 
most practical bulletins from the experiment stations, 
certain circulars and Farmers’ Bulletins of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and a few pam- 
phlets of the better class issued by industrial depart- 
ments of railways, seed firms, and other commercial 
organizations are really’ prepared in such a way that 
the farmer can possibly make use of them. Plain, 
pointed paragraphs on the kind of seed to use, how to 
prepare the ground for it, how to sow the seed, how 
to handle the crop, ete., are the things that are of 
value to him, rather than the history of varieties, dis- 
sertations on hardiness, milling quality, ete. 

It is well known that a farmer will much more 
quickly put into practice a new idea if he sees the 
actual results on his neighbor’s farm than if he reads 
of it in a publication. Much more progress can, there- 
fore, be made by a greater amount of field demonstra- 
tion work, exhibiting before the eyes of the community 
the actual good results of better farming. Several 
nuclei of operations should be established in each State, 
from which should radiate, over a limited district, 
information obtained on sight by actual field demon- 
strations, and from which better seed can be sold to 
farmers in the immediate locality under some kind 
of State supervision. A procedure of this kind thor- 

















Heads of Kharkov winter wheat 


oughly and persistently conducted would have tre- 
mendous influence and would soon cause much more 
1apid progress, as may be proved by the success in 
certain places where it has already been adopted to 
a limited extent. 

It should not be inferred from the statements herein 
that the outlook is discouraging. It is almost impos- 
sible to measure the actual improvement in bushels 
and dollars. Even the comparatively 8mall amount of 
demonstrated increase in wheat yield of thirteen mil- 
lion bushels is very gratifying as showing that some- 
thing has been accomplished, while the probable total 
increase of forty to fifty million bushels represents 
really a large income on the investment made by the 
Federal and State governments for the cost of ex- 
periments. 
































Wheat grown after rye and vetch plowed under when green 
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I 
AITRE PLOUDAHUT,” Mr. Augros 
“T am informed that you 
have charge of the property known 

as ‘Seven Slumbers.’ ” 

) “TI have.” 
“Ts the place for sale?” 
“T regret to say that it is.” 
> ‘May I ask why you regret it is 
Y for sale?” 

Maitre Ploudahut did not reply. His arms drooped, 
dangling down; his eyes lost their searching look. 

Mr. Augros came to the conclusion that he was in 
the presence of a shrewd lawyer. Being a lawyer him- 
self, he felt a pang of regret for his own Paris office, 
from which he had just retired with a fortune. Had 
he done well, he wondered, to retire from his profession 
in the prime of life? But a vision of “ Seven Slum- 
rose up before him, bringing in all its freshness 
the dream of his youth. 

“Well, Maitre Ploudahut,” he prodded, “ let’s come 
down to business. Are there any commercial reasons 
why you should hesitate to handle the property known 
as ‘Seven Shumbers ’?” 

“None whatever. I have accumulated a small in- 
come selling and reselling the place. There are no 
commercial reasons why I should not continue to do 
so till the end of my days. -But for some reason, when 
you came into my. oflice a moment ago, I realized 
all at once that I was seventy-two years old and had 
sold ‘Seven Slumbers’ often enough.” 

Mr. Augros smiled, then frowned. Was it shrewd- 
ness or truth he was confronting? They were so much 
alike—shrewdness and truth! 

“IIas the property increased or depreciated in value 
from having changed hands so often?” he inquired. 

* Increased. That is another odd feature.” 





bers ” 


“It certainly is,” the Paris solicitor agreed. ‘“ Out 
here on this desolate coast—” 
* Precisely!” his colleague broke in.  “ Nobody 


would think ‘Seven Slumbers’ could find so many 
purchasers. I for one would not give the snap of 
my fingers for it. But it looks as if every stranger 
who comes this way and catches a glimpse of * the 
property forms the unalterable resolve of buying it 
some day and settling down there. What is more 
remarkable, they all scem to realize their ambitions. 
‘They come back one after the other with first-class 
certified checks, take over ‘Seven Slumbers,’ try to 
settle down, fail, and cne fine morning they turn up 
in my oflice with the notice that their chiteau is for 
sale. And they look pretty nervous, I tell you, when 
they bring me the notice. I’m tired of it.” 

The Parisian smiled, then inquired: 

“Ts the place haunted?” 

“No. Ghosts are common enough out here in 
Brittany, and I have several chiteaux on my list that 
enjoy the unenviable reputation of being haunted; but 
in this respect, as in every other, ‘Seven Slumbers’ 
is exceptional. No rumors of ghosts, crimes, nor any- 
thing else unsavory, have ever been associated with 
the place. The owners go in happy and enthusiastic, 
they come out wretched. But not a single one of them 
has ever accused the chateau of being what it should 
not be. I asked the last owner if there was any- 
thing unreal or unnatural about the property. ‘On 
the contrary,’ he said. ‘The place is only too real 
and natural for me!’” 

“What figure did this last owner of too much realty 
put on his property?” 

“Three hundred thousand franes.” 

“J will take it at that price,’ Mr. Augros an- 
nounced. 


II 
With the bunch of keys clanking in his hands Mr. 


Augros set out on foot for his * Seven Slumbers.” ‘The 
chitean was two miles from town on a road along 


the cliffs. It was a summer afternoon—just such 
an afternoon as when he had first seen the chiteau 
twenty years before and formed the unalterable re- 
solve of becoming its owner. ‘The same furze grew 
by the wayside. The same gulls seemed to be circling 
over the cliffs. On the highest rocky point a goat 
stood outlined against the sky—just as Mr. Augros 
had noticed twenty years before. And over in the 
west hung a shivering curtain of mist, ready at any 
moment to be pulled by the wind across the sky. 
Nothing had changed; time was eternal; nature was 
eternal. 

Mr. Augros looked at his keys fondly. ‘They were 
seven in number, he remarked, and each was of a 
different size, the biggest being at least a foot long. 
The way the big key glittered in the sun, clanking 
against the others, amused the retired lawyer. All 
at once it swung back, striking him upon the knee— 
his bad knee. Mr. Augros stopped. And as he rubbed 
his knee he realized that if furze and cliffs and goats 
and mist had not changed any more than sea and sky 
he, at any rate, was not exactly the same lean young 
fellow who had worn his name and passed there twenty 
years before. He was forty-one now, and stout. Yes, 
he had changed, both he and his feelings. As Mr. 
Augros rubbed his knee he rubbed his heart. He re- 
ealled that, along with the unalterable resolution of 
becoming the owner of “ Seven Slumbers,” he had also 
cherished another resolve on that fine summer after- 
noon twenty years before. But women had changed 
since then. He could no longer think of women as he 
had done twenty years before in the springtime of his 
life. His heart, of course, had changed a little, but 
women had changed a great deal; and he no longer 
desired a mate for his splendid nest. Giving an af- 
fectionate pat to his knee, Mr. Augros started off 

















The gate swung back, disclosing a diminutive room 
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again, but careful now to avoid the wild oscillations 
of the big old key, which seemed moved by a spirit 
of demoniacal mischief, 

At a turn in the road “Seven Slumbers” flashed 
into view. Perched there on the top of one of the 
cliffs, like a man’s dream wrought out in granite, the 
chiteau was more than striking. Mr. Augros could 
not repress a cry of admiration. The property lay 
between the road and a precipice, at the bottom of 
whieh the puzzling sea could be plainly heard. The 
chiteau started where the space between the road and 
the edge of the cliff was so narrow that stables only 
could be built. But as the space widened the structure 
broadened; and, when hewn blocks of granite stopped, 
a series of terraced rose-gardens took up the dream 
and went on, till the road swept back to the brink 
of the precipice ending the estate. Everything, Mr. 
Augros noted, was in the same perfect condition that 
had filled him with rapture and fired him with am- 
bition twenty years befcre. 

“This property,” he caleulated, “is worth five hun- 
dred thousand franes, and I could sell it for that if 
I advertised the photographs in Paris. But I'll never 
sell it; I’ve slaved too long; I—” - 

A neatly dressed peasant woman interrupted his 
soliloquy: 

“Ts Monsieur the new owner of ‘Sept Sommeils ’?” 

“Tans : 

“JT have the honor of being Monsieur’s cook.” 

“'That’s news to me.” 

“They all take me,” she explained. 
Angéle.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mamma Angéle. 
erally choose my servants, you know. 
the habit of being chosen by them.” 

“They all taik that way at first,’ Mamma Angéle 
remembered. “ But I am the best cook in these parts; 
my man is the best valet, my daughter the best maid, 
my son the best coachman and gardener. Monsieur 
will pardon my honest pride, but he is sure to take us 
when he sees what we can do. Then we know the 
furniture—” 

“We'll talk it over some other time,” Mr. Augros 
promised. “I came out this afternoon just to look 
things over, and—” 

Mamma Angéle reached out, took the bunch of keys 
from Mr. Augros’s hand, and explained: 

“The apartments are all locked. Monsieur would 
never be able to match these keys in their locks, With 
his kind permission I will lead the way.” Executing 
another courtesy, she made for the big iron gate. 

Though vexed by the woman’s pertinacity, Mr. 
Augros realized that he would not have thought of 
trying the smallest of his seven keys in the enormous 
iron gate. Nor would he have guessed that this same 
small key, inserted upside down and turned backward, 
would let him into the vestibule of the chiteau. After 
all, Mamma Angéle was useful for the time being. 
They entered the hall, which extended the whole width 
of the chateau. 

“Fine as ever,” Mr. Augros admitted, running his 
eyes about the vast room+- 

“This way, pleassy sir.” Mamma Angéle un- 
locked the parlor door. The new owner forgot to ob- 
serve‘which by she used. Inlaid floor, Oriental rugs, 
mirror. set into tapestried walls, white and gold. 

“ Pine as ever!” 

Mamma Angé@le said nothing, waiting for her master 
to feast his eyes. When in her opinion he had suf- 
ficiently feasted she pushed back some folding doors 
and disclosed a dining-room in keeping with the parlor. 
Then came the library, a billiard-room, the fencing- 
hall. 

“This door,” she pointed out, showing a door that 
opened from the fencing-hall, “leads to the stables 
and carriage-houses. But Monsieur had best see his 
more intimate apartments first.” Opening another 
door in the fencing-room, Mamma Angéle entered a 


“T am Mamma 


But I gen- 
I am not in 






































passage that was chilly in the extreme. The walls, 
floor, and ceiling were of granite. 

“T never saw this part of the chateau before,” Mr. 
Augros remarked. Looking more closely, he was 
puzzled to observe that he could find no trace what- 
ever of where two stones met. 

“ How was ail this put together?” he asked. 

“We are in the cliff,’ Mamma Angéle replied. 
“This passage was tunneled out of the cliff. It leads 
back to the main hall of the chateau. The small 
windows you see up there open out on the sea. Will 
Monsieur be good enough to follow me?” 

* But what is this? It looks like a slab!” 

“It is a stone door. We will visit the receptacle 
as we come back from the stables and kitchens.” 

“Visit the what?” 

“The receptacle. That is what I have been taught 
to call it. But Monsieur should visit his more in- 
timate apartments first. Will he be good enough to 
follow me?” 

Mr. Augros was that good. But only once during 
his tour of inspection did he succeed in banishing 
from his mind the haunting slab door, and that was 
when Mamma Angéle, as calmly as usual, chose the 
next to the biggest key on the ring, opened a highly 
decorated panel, and announced: 

“ Here is the bridal chamber!” 

This was another surprise. As Mr. Augros stared 
at the dainty rose fittings his heart began to beat, 
beat, beat. But, remembering that women had sadly 
changed, he blew his nose and declared: 

“Well, this is certainly a room I shall not need.” 
Mamma Angéle coughed. ‘“ No.” repeated. Mr. Augros, 
“1 shall not need this room.” And, the slab door 
coming back to haunt him, he ordered, “ Let’s go now 
and have a look at our receptacle!” 

But before she would lead him to the rock-hewn 
passage Mamma Angéle quietly insisted on showing 
her master the kitchens, the servants’ quarters, the 
laundries, pantries, baths, and—as Mr. Augros decided 
—a dozen other self-evident appurtenances of a 
chiteau. Finally they. stood before the stone door. 
Mr. Augros noticed that Mamma Angéle, to open 
the slab, used the big key—that twelve-inch piece of 
glittering steel which had struck him on the knee. 
It was a grating lock. The stone-set hinges grated, 
too. Then the granite gate swung back, disclosing a 
diminutive room, hewn, like the passage, from the 
entrails of the cliff and without a single window. 

“ What—what—” Mr. Augros shivered. “ What on 
earth is this hole for?” 

“Tn warm weather we keep butter here.” 

Though shivering, Mr. Augros mopped his brow. 

* Butter,” he repeated, thoughtfully. “ Butter. 
Yes, but what did the original owner . intend this 
place for?” 

“T have heard my mother say he used to hide his 
gold here.” 

Greatly relieved, Mr. Augros 
Then he remarked: 

“Well, he was a Junatic, this original owner. I 
keep my money in a Paris bank and pay with checks 


let himself laygh. 


only. I don’t believe in keeping money round the 
house. And, Mamma Angéle, you will continue to 


use this receptacle for butter in hot weather.” 
Mamma Angéle coughed, courtesied, then announced: 
“ Monsieur is wise.” 
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But Mr. Augros was not happy. And, like many 
other unhappy people, he did not have the courage to 
dig about the roots of his unhappiness. He dug else- 
where. First he attributed his discontent to the 
Angel family. He had let himself be selected by them. 
Mamma Angéle was his cook, her husband his valet, 
her son his coachman and gardener, her daughter his 
maid. Several times he resolved to discharge all these 
Angels and start over again with servants of his own 
choosing. But when he sat down to one of Mamma 
Angéle’s artistically prepared dishes, when he noticed 
a new rose her son had grafted, when he gave him- 
self over to her husband for a morning shave, when 
he watched her daughter, blue-eyed, high-heeled, and 
nicely aproned, come gracefully tumbling down the 
stairs to bring him his hat and cane—when he re- 
flected upon all these things, he did not have the 
heart to send them away. And his unhappiness 
stayed on. 

He then decided to refurnish the chiteau from top 
to bottem. This was striking closer to the roots of 
his trouble. The original owner of the place had 
clearly been unabie to solve the question of how the 
empty receptacle should be furnished. Nor had any of 
the first owner’s followers been more successful. Mr. 
Augros proposed to show them all a thing or two. 
But after a week’s worry he was forced to admit that 
the original designer of ‘* Seven Slumbers ” was a past 
master of decorative art. Even the bridal chamber, 
for which, in spite of woman’s sad change, Mr. Augros 
had fancied he might have a few original ideas, bafiled 
him completely. He spent two days in the bridal 
chamber trying to think out seme way of making 
the room more attractive. And though his blue-eyed 
maid, who during these two days found frequent oe- 
‘asion to bring her master his hat and cane, gave 
him several very excellent ‘suggestions, Mr. Augros 
finally snorted out of the rose-tinted chamber, consign- 
ing the whole question of receptacles, brides, and blue- 
eyed maids to the lower world. 

“Tm a fool not to be happy!” he told his pillow. 
IIe was now digging further away frem the roots of 


his unhappiness than he had ever done before. But 
we all spend our lives dodging the real issue. Mr. 


Augros, therefore, gave himself over to the full en- 
joyment of Mamma Angéle’s excellent cooking, which 
he digested while strolling through lis rose-gardens 
or lounging on the cushions of a little baleony that 
hung from the library over the road. 

It was amusing to watch the expression of admira- 
tion that swept over the faces of people who passed 
by and caught sight of “Seven Slumbers.” In most 
cases the look remained a frank expression of admira- 
tion, and nothing more. But every now and then Mr. 
Augros noticed that the look of admiration gave way 
to an expression of intense longing, such as his own 
face, he reflected, must have worn twenty years before 
when he had resolved upon the acquisition of “ Sept 
Sommeils ” at any cost. 

“Ah ha!” he muttered, from his baleony. “So that 
young fellow out there in the road is making up his 
mind that one day or another he will own my ‘Seven 
Slumbers’! We’ll see about that!” 

One couple especially annoyed Mr. Augros—a gaunt, 
middle-aged man and a mere girl of a woman. And it 
was especially the rhapsodical look of confidence on 


the girl’s face that annoyed Mr. Augros. She seemed 
certain of becoming one day the mistress of “ Sept 
Sommeils.” By the man’s gestures and expression it 
was easy to see that he was promising the girl nothing 
less. 

“ Yes, yes, little snipe—” muttered Mr. Augros from 
his baleony, apostrophizing the girl. And snipe, as 
you doubtless know, is the French bird that takes 
the place of an English goose when an annoying young 
woman is meant. “ Yes, little snipe, believe every- 
thing that chap is telling you! Feel perfectly sure 


that he is going to buy ‘Seven Slumbers’ for you 
and strew roses in the bridal chamber. But mean- 


while what are you going to do with me?” 

This couple came so often, and their looks were so 
expressive, that Mr. Augros’s annoyance grew to be 
an obsession. Sometimes, after too much of Mamma 
Angéle’s excellent cooking, he would wake from a 
nightmare, having dreamed that “the little snipe” 
had gotten into his bridal chamber and locked the door 
on the inside. Once the dream was so vivid that to 
dispel it he was obliged to go and see if she was 
not really hidden in the silk coverlets of his nuptial 
bed. Half asleep as he was, Mr. Augros forgot he 
kept the bridal chamber locked. When the door would 
not open he began to kick against the decorated panels 
with his bare feet, calling down anathema upon “ the 
little snipe” who had stolen into his bridal chamber 
and locked the door on the inside. 

Mamma Angéle hastened up from below, clad in 
warm, red flannels and bearing a candle. His cook’s 
red costume came near tirowing Mr. Augros into an- 
ether nightmare. But she finally succeeded in arous- 
ing him. Then she produced the bunch of keys and 
unlocked the rose-tinted room. The fact that the 
bridal-chamber key was next to the biggest of the 
seven keys had already struck Mr. Augros the first 
time he saw the room unlocked, but he had forgotten 
it. The fact now returned with double force, noting it, 
as he did, while not yet entirely free from the effects 
of nightmare. He paid but scant attention to the 
many proofs of the chamber’s emptiness which Mamma 
Angéle proceeded to set forth by unmaking the bed, 
peering into wardrobes and under a sofa. 

“There ought to be somebody here,” the fond mother 
ventured to observe, protected as she was by the red 
flannels of age. “But Monsieur sees quite plainly 
that this beautiful room is devoid of a gentle soul!” 

Mr. Augros was busy with the keys. 

Why was the key to the bridal chamber next to the 
biggest of the seven keys! An hour afterward his 
tortured brain went from the next biggest key to that 
foot-long, glittering piece of complicated steel which 
had struck him on the knee—and opened the recep- 


tacle. From midnight to dawn Mr. Augros did not 
sleep. Sitting up in bed, he was studying his keys. 


Though they were extravagantly carved, he made out 
a series of numbers, the size of each key increasing 
with its number. The big iron gate’s diminutive key 
was No. 1; the parlor and dining-room suite No. 2; 
the kitchens, servants’ quarters, and dependencies No. 
3; the stables and carriage-houses No. 4; his own 
apartments No. 5; the bridal chamber No. 6; and the 
tremendous key of the empty little granite receptacle 
was No. 7. Seven keys, “Seven Slumbers”! What 
did the original owner mean by his seven keys and his 
seven slumbers? Why had he chosen the biggest and 




















He did not relish the idea of her dying there on his sofa 
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most complicated key of all for that cold-storage cell 
of a 190m which he had cut from a granite cliff? 

Mr. Augros did not enjoy his chocolate that morn- 
ing. At lunch he did not touch the snails which 
Mamma Angéle had spent three days in preparing 
tor her master. At dinner he burst into inexplicable 
profanity when his artistic cook sent in by her daugh- 
ter a magnificently reasted snipe reposing on the 
oyster-shell in which it had been browned. Mr. Augros 
threw snipe, oyster-shell, dish, and all at the high- 
heeled, blue-eyed creature, and then rushed off to his 
bedroom, clanking his keys as he went. About mid- 
night he visited the receptacle. The place offered so 
many attractions for the peor man that he spent the 
rest of the night there, stretched out at full length 
on the granite iloor. 

By morning he had made up his mind. Issuing 
forth from the receptacle, he tottered along the stone 
passage till he reached the fencing-room. There he 
found a bell and rang for Mamma Angéle. She ap- 
peared immediately, dressed in her best, followed by 
her husband in his Sunday clothes, as well as by her 
son and daughter, likewise attired. Mr. Augros was 
too disturbed to be struck by this unwonted appear- 
ance and unusual assembling of his servants. 

“Mamma Angéle,” he announced, in a hollow voice, 
“Jock every door and window of this establishment 


and take the keys—these seven keys—to Maitre 
Ploudahut. He will pay you your wages and some- 


thing besides. ‘Seven Slumbers’ is for sale!” 

“ Monsieur must not worry,” Mamma Angéle said. 
“Everything is in readiness for his departure. Mon- 
sieur will find his bags ready and the carriage at the 
door.” Replying to the faint look of surprise on her 
master’s face, she completed: “ The others liked to leave 
quickly, I had the carriage brought up so that Mon- 
sieur could catch the morning train.” 

“Thank you, Mamma Angéle. You—you have been 
a good servant. Your husband, your son, and even 
your daughter—” But Mr. Augros’s nerves got the 
better of him,and he had to come to a halt. The Angel 
family also began to show signs of nerves. But, faith- 
ful to the last, Mamma Angéle and her husband took 
up their positions on each side of Mr. Augros and 
gently pushed him toward the front door. 

“Poor Monsieur, dear Monsieur—there! 
Monsieur in this world and the next!” 

Such language and sentiments were not calculated 
to calm Mr. Augros. As he staggered forth from the 
unique dream of his life he burst into tears, And the 
wind, it should be said, had just pulled its mist cur- 
tain across the sky. Through his tears and the mist 
Mr. Augros could hardly make out the carriage toward 
which he tottered. The adieus of his servants reached 
him as so many murmurs from the puzzling sea. It 
was harrowing thus to flee from a lifetime dream. 
It was crushing. And with the intention of leaving 
some sort of tender expression to float about “ Seven 
Slumbers,” for which he had slaved twenty years, Mr. 
Augros, unable to talk, reached out for Mamma Angéle 
through the mist of his tears and the mist from the 
sea, caught at her, carried the woman to his breast, 
and kissed her once, twice, three times, and lovingly. 


God. bless 


Squirming to free herself, the kissed woman emitted - 


a ery and collapsed on Mr. Augros’s bosom. His hands 
and arms being occupied, Mr. Augros resorted to 
brushing his tearful eves against the nearest part of 
his bundle. He wished to free his obstructed vision 
and spy out a resting-place for the good soul whom 
he did not care to drop there in the road. When he 
saw what was in his arms he came near dropping to 
the ground himself. He was supporting a heavily 
veiled, slender creature who in all probability was a 
woman, but who certainly was not an Angel. Mamma 
Angtle and her family were all there, dumb with 
amazement but making the sign of the cross. 

“Take her.” Mr. Augres held out to Mamma Angéle 
as much as he could of what he carried. Mamma 
Angele backed away, shielding herself with large and 
numerous signs of the cross. Nor would any of her 
family dare to touch the stricken creature. Mr. 
Augros decided to lay her down on the front steps 
of the chateau. As he was doing so the crape veil 
fell aside, disclosing the face of a mere girl—one of 
those mere girls that any old bachelor in the world 
would hesitate to drop on stone steps. Accordingly 
Mr. Augros, though he was weak and suffering, kept 
on into the chateau and took his charge to the parlor. 
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He remarked that the longer he carried her the lighter 


she got. In his new-found strength he felt tempted 
to carry his burden up to the second floor and lay 
her upon a bed where she might comfortably repose. 
But, reflecting that this might not be comely on his 
part, he regretfully laid her out on the widest and 
softest sofa in the parlor. 

“Old woman,” he ordered, glaring at Mamma 
Angéle, who had followed with signs of the cross, 
“bring me all the smelling-salts in the house, a bag 
of hot water, a bottle of wine—and send me that 
daughter of yours!” 

The Angel family unlimbered. As Mr. Augros 
superintended the resuscitation of the pretty creature 
he heard his carriage being taken back to the stables; 
he heard the distant rattle of kitchen utensils, the 
noise of blinds being opened; and finally he heard a 
soft “Oh, mon Dieu!” escape from the lips which in 
his blessed blindness he had kissed three times out 
there in the road. 

“ Where am I?” the lips asked. 

“Tn ‘Seven Slumbers.’” 

“Where?” She started up with a rhapsodical look 
on her face that made Mr. Augros jump back. Where 
had he seen that look before? ‘In ‘Seven Slumbers,’ ” 
she whispered, holding out her arms toward Mr. 
Augros. “Then I am dead, thank God—” And her 
girlish arms drooped back to her sides, and she drooped 
back to the sofa, ready and anxious for her long, last 
sleep. Mr. Augros did not feel well himself. He 
remembered her now. She was the girl, the very same 
girl, the identical little snipe who had given him 
countless nightmares. But for some reason he did 
not relish the idea of her dying there on his sofa. 

“You are not dead,” he said, encouragingly. “‘ You 
are as much alive as I am!” 

The girl shook her head. Evidently she preferred 
death to life. 

“ Don’t you feel well?” asked Mr. Augros. 

This question seemed to convince the young woman 
of her living state. She started up again, but this 
time with a look of such hopeless despair painted on 
her face that Mr. Augros felt ill. Then she dropped 
back to the sofa, murmuring: 

“What a pity! It would have been so nice to be 
dead with father and stay in ‘Seven Slumbers.’ I 
knew it was too good to be true.” 


“But *tis true!” stammered ‘Mr. Augros. “It is 


quite true that you are in ‘Seven Slumbers.’ Only 
1 don’t-think I’m exactly your father.” 
“No,” the girl responded, shaking her head. 


“Tather is dead, I am alive, and this is not ‘Seven 
Slumbers.’ ” 

Mamma Angéle’s daughter, who had been absent 
during the interview, returned at this moment with 
enough hot water to scald any woman belonging to the 
Christian faith. 4 

“Take yourself and your tub back to the kitchen!” 
Mr. Augros ordered. “ And I’ll ring if I need you or 
any member of your family.” 

Whereupon the old bachelor, who was barely forty- 
one (and greatly agitated), took his seat by the sofa, 
fanned the girl with his hat, and waited for both his 
nerves and hers to grow caim. 


IV 


But even when she was calm enough to force a smile 
of thankfulness to her lips the girl stubbornly per- 
sisted in her wish to be dead. 

“And why do you wish to leave this pretty world 
Mr. Augros inquired. He was getting better and 
better all the time. 

** Because father is dead.” 

“Hm!” grunted Mr. Augros. Then, esteeming that 
a change of conversation would be beneficial to both 
parties concerned, he negligently asked: 

“How did you happen to be out there in front of 
the chateau this morning?” 

“T had come—” And the reply took Mr. Augros’s 
breath away; “I had come to tell ‘Seven Slumbers’ 
good-by.” 

““So—so you know the place!” 

Now there are smiles that are sadder than tears; 
and such a smile came to the girl’s lips. 

* Know ‘Seven Slumbers’!” she exclaimed, in that 
deep whisper of hers. “I have never known anything 
else.’ 

“You have lived here?” 
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“ All my life—that is, never.” 

“ Please—” 

“This is the first time I have ever been in * Seven 
Slumbers.’ ” 

“ But—” 

“But father never talked about anything else. 
Mr. Augros passed his hand over his forehead. He 
had begun to understand. The girl continued: “It is 
unspeakably frightful to wish, to want a thing all 
your life, and die without getting it!” 

Mr. Augros, now distinctly recalled the gaunt, mid- 
dle-aged man he had seen so often with the girl in 
front of the chateau. 

“As a young man,” she went on, “father became 
infatuated with ‘Seven Slumbers.’ It was just after 
mamma’s death; and ‘Seven Slumbers’ took her 
place in his heart. I loved what father loved. He 
used to bring me out here on fine summer afternoons. 
‘You will live here one of these days,’ he would say. 
And all through our struggling life it was ‘Seven 
Slumbers’ here and ‘Seven Slumbers’ there. Every- 
thing would be different when we owned ‘ Seven Slum- 
bers.’ We should be happy all day long when we 
lived in ‘Seven Slumbers”; we should do this, do 
that— And he died last week, talking to the last 
in his delirium about this chateau which destiny would 
not let him have. There is something unspeakable in 
all that, Monsieur! What if poor father is still being 
troubled in this last sleep of his by ‘Seven Slumbers ’? 
Don’t you think it is unspeakably frightful?” 

Mr. Augros esteemed that it was, and all the more 
so because the dead man had left behind a haunted 
daughter. It should also be borne in mind that Mr. 
Augros had just passed through a haunting night of 
his own. He was, therefore, in a state of mind that 
leads to sudden resolves. 

“Do you feel strong enough,” he asked, “to step 
down the hall?” 

She misunderstood him, thinking he meant toward 
the front entrance and the public road. 

“Certainly!” she exclaimed. She rose to her feet, 
swaying with weakness. “I have abused your kind- 
uess long enough. But please remember ”—and she 
colored deeply in spite of the proud touch she threw 
into her voice—“* remember that it was your lament- 
able mistake in taking me for another person that 
led to all this trouble!” 

Mr. Augros had his. own views in regard to the 
lamentable mistake, but he did not express them. 

“Come,” he said, simply, leading the way, but not 
toward the front door cf the chateau. Reaching the 
fencing-room Mr. Augros took the girl into the chilly 
rock-hewn passage and down this to the slab door of 
the receptacle. Producing the big key, No. 7, he 
set the great lock to creaking. The slab swung open. 

“My child,” he explained, “this vault, hewn out 
of a granite cliff that hangs over the sea, was intended 
by the original designer of ‘Seven Slumbers’ as a 
resting-place for his body when he should be no more. 
I do not know why he never carried his plan out. 
Possibly for the same reasons that have driven all 
successive owners away from ‘Seven Slumbers’ once 
that they guessed the purpose of this vault. I know 
it nearly uspet my reason last night when I finally 
made out what this receptacle, with its biggest key 
of all, was meant for. I lay here six hours on this 
granite floor, thinking Death already had me in his 
clutches. When I met you out there this morning I 
was leaving the place with the intention of never 
coming back.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Now, child, I have an idea. Suppose we—you and 
I—suppose we seal this vault up and seal too this 
stone passage that leads to it; but before we do that—” 

“ Before we do that—” she whispered. 

“Before we do that,” Mr. Augros whispered back, 
“Jet’s put—your—” His nerves got the better of him 
again and he choked. , 

The girl trembled, guessing, but not daring to be- 
lieve what she guessed. 

“Would you like that?” Mr. Augros managed to 
whisper. “Would that make him—would that make 
you happy?” 

“Oh, you really mean it!” she cried, holding out her 
arms with that childish gesture of hers. 

Three months afterward Mamma Angéle strewed rose 
petals (which the Church had blessed) all the way 
from the big iron gate to the bridal chamber. 
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Those Who Go Back 


By Herbert Francis Sherwood 


37} ANY writers and speakers, when re- 
5 WS} ferring to the volume of American 
S immigration in general terms, put 





twice within recent years that total 
has been exceeded in the number of 
aliens who have landed on our 
shores, and that occasionally the 
number has approximated 900,000. In truth, such a 
statement is not only misleading, but actually in- 
correct. The degree of its inaccuracy has been indi- 


cated recently by two investigations into the move-. 


ments of human beings to and from the United States. 
One of these, that of the Census Bureau, has shown 


that the gain in our foreign-born population in the, 
decade ending in 1910 was only 3,128,683, or at the 


rate of 312.868 a year. The figures of the third-class 
transatlantic travel for the last nineteen years, lately 
computed, making no allowance for deaths, show an 
average annual increase in the alien laboring class for 
that period of about 342,000. The third-class pas- 
sengers to our Atlantic shores in the course of the 
calendar years 1893-1911, inclusive, totaled 11,248,807. 
In the coursé of the same period 4,838,078 persons, or 
more than two-fifths of that number, sailed away 
again. The net immigration, therefore, was not far 
above 4,500,000. In 1911 the true immigration from 


Europe and western Asia was little, if any, in excess 
of 175,000, for the number of those who, either because 
of industrial conditions, sickness, accident, or a de- 
sire to see the old home and their friends, returned 
home’ was almost exactly two-thirds of the number 
who landed. Even in the years of our greatest in- 
dustrial expansion, when the “great human river” 
reached its highest level, the circular motion of a 
part of the current was continued, the eastward flow 
being almost exactly one-third that of the westward. 

Taking the data presented as a basis, it may be 
stated conservatively that not above three-fifths of 
the present or “new” immigration will remain here. 
This is the true immigration. The frequent refer- 
ences to an influx of a million a year, therefore, are 
without foundation in fact. In no period has the 
net immigration averaged more than half that num- 
ber. Changing industrial conditions make it doubtful 
if it ever will, 

It is of interest to note that the element of trans- 
atlantic immigration which is more adversely criti- 
cized than any other is least likely to remain here 
permanently. It is from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean that we receive a large proportion of our 
supplementary supply of alien labor. This Mediter- 
ranean element has manifested a capacity to adjust 
itself closely io the requirements of our labor market. 
Nearly one-half of those who have come from that 
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region in the last nineteen years have returned. In 
making this statement no allowance is made for 
deaths in this country. It is based on the total of 
arrivals here, and, therefore, is actually conservative 
in the extreme. In the course of this period there 
were three calendar years—1904, 1908, and 1911— 
when the outgoing current actually exceeded the in- 
coming. 

The great preponderance of males among those re- 
turning home indicates that those who comprise this 
floating labor supply are chiefly those immigrants who 
do not bring their families with them. This sug- 
gests that the process of assimilation, outside of a 
few cities, is not likely to be so serious a problem as 
many have thought, and that a proper distribution 
may modify it in so far as it relates to the cities. 
Apparently the congestion in certain industrial cen- 
ters is due in a large measure to this floating popula- 
tion which flows in when times are prosperous and 
out again when there is small demand for its services. 
From this one would judge that the accretions to 
the permanent population through immigration can 
be cared for without serious strain upon our insti- 
tutions. It leads to the conclusion that the immigra- 
tion problem is, after all, the question whether the 
commodity of labor shall be ranked with other com- 
modities and placed on the list of those highly pro- 
tected, or whether it ghall be left where it is. 


















































“THIS IS THE DULLEST 
HOLE IVE EVER BEEN TO. 
I LEAVE TO-MORROW.” 


“AM HAVING A GREAT 
TIME, MOST SOCIABLE 
SET I'VE EVER MET.” 






































“THE FOOD IS SO BAD 
I CAN’T TOUCH IT. SHALL 
LEAVE TO-MORROW.” 


“THE FOOD UP HERE IS 
EXCELLENT, AND I AM 
IMPROVING DAILY.” 


Ss = i GRAVE-YARD COM- 
PARED TO THIS PLACE 
LOOKS LIKE A CIRCUS.” 


“THIS RESORT I 
A SHOCKINGLY FRIVOLOUS 
PLACE.” 


REPORTS FROM THE SAME HOTEL 
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IN THE COURT OF HUMOR 
TT" Supreme Court of Humor was in session, and 


the judge dragged his weary length into the 
court-room and with a deep sigh seated himself 
on the bench. 

“The first case on the calendar this morning,” he 
said, dejectedly, reading a memorandum before him, 
“igs Blatzkins versus Bloomer. Are you ready, gentle- 
men?” 

“ Ready,” said counsel on both sides simultaneously. 

“ What is the charge?” asked the judge. 

“Felonious assault,” said counsel for the plaintiff. 


“The defendant, moreover, your Honor, admits the 
assault, but pleads—” 
“ Never mind what he pleads,” said the judge. ‘“ We 


will hear the plaintiff.” 

Mr. Blatzkins was duly sworn and testified as fol- 
lows: 

“T was on my way heme from church on Sunday 
last, your Honor,” said he, “and as I passed along 
the street I perceived the defendant, Mr. Bloomer, 
walking on the other side of the avenue. I had known 
Mr. Bloomer since boyhood and so I hailed him, and 
as we walked along together he said he was tired 
and was going off for a rest. I laughed and said if 
he was tired he auto.” 

The plaintiff chuckled and the defendant scowled. 

“ What did you mean by that?” demanded the judge. 

“Tt was just a playful little joke, your Honor,” 
said the plaintiff. ‘ Tired—auto—see?” 

“T am afraid I:do,” said the judge, with a shudder. 
“And he then hit you?” 

“No,” said the plaintiff, “he didn’t do anything. 
He just walked along in silence for about fifty yards, 
and then he remarked that he thought he’d take a 
tramp in the woods.” 


“ Yes,” said the judge. “ And then what?” 

“Why,” giggled the plaintiff, “*I—er—I poked him 
in the ribs and asked him what the tramp’s name was, 
and he hauled off and punched me in the eye so hard 
that I landed in the middle of the street.” 





BUSINESS 
ELIMINATING THE 


TERM 


MIDDLE MAN, 


“Did he kick you after you had fallen?” asked the 
judge. 

* No,” said the plaintiff. 

“Or try to gouge your cye out with his thumb?’ 
continued his Honor. 

“Why, no, Judge,” said the plaintiff. 








TAKING 








A BACK SEAT 
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“Did he make any effort to chew your ear off or 
push your nose in until it stuck out at the back of 
your neck like a coilar button?” persisted the judge, 
coldly. 

“He most certainly did not,” said the plaintiff. 

“Then,” said the judge, “I regret to say that | 
must find him guilty. Had he done these several 
things it would have mitigated his offense, but as 
it is he stands committed to pay a fine of ten dollars 
for dereliction of duty. Meanwhile the sheriff will 
take possession of the person of the plaintiff and place ° 
him in solitary confinement for three weeks with no 
other nourishment than the stenographie report of the 
iatest vaudeville jokes along Broadway. Next case!” 


USEFUL HINTS 

A dozen old beaver hats suspended like Japanese 
lanterns along a sylvan path and filled with trailing 
vines make a very attractive and original tile walk for 
a country-place. : 

In muzzling your bees be careful to place the muzzle 
on the right end. It is only in the aftermath that the 
bee is dangerous. 

Humming-birds should now appear in your garden 
and should be treated kindly unless they persist in 
humming “O Promise Me,” in which event you are 
justified in using them to decorate your hat. 

Parents of college students beginning their summer 
vacation will de weil to remember that hockey-sticks 
are excellent weapons for carpet-beating, and used in 
this fashion will provide profitable occupation for idle 
hours. 

To rid your lawn of dandelions plow it up early 
this month and roll with a heavy roller, a steam one 
preferably, and after covering the surface with a heavy 
coating of Portland cement have it scrubbed daily 
with sand-paper. 

Caterpillars may now be expected in great abun- 
dance, and may be hunted without fear of a violation 
of the game laws. The simplest and most humane 
method of. extermination is to seize each individual 
caterpillar by the nape of the neck and, after placing 
it under the influence of ether, to run it through your 
clothes-wringer. 


INGRATIATING 
“Tuts is the fifth time you have been brought before 
me,” said the judge, severely. 
“Yes, your Honor,” smiled the offender. “ When I 
like a feller I like to give him all my business. You 
see—— 


“Sixty days,” roared the judge. 


THE NEW SPORT 
“THESE here New-Yorkers is bound to have their 
sports, I see,” said Uncle Silas. 
“In what way?” asked the boarder. 
“Why,” said Uncle Silas, “ sence they give up hoss 
racin’ they’ve gone in heavy fer the turkey trot. Don’t 
seem to me ’s if thet could be very excitin’.” 


DOING WELL 
“WELL, Jiggson,” said Dubbleigh, “ how is that son 
of yours getting along’ Making his bread and butter 
yet?” 
* Better’n that, Dubbsy, better’n that!” said Jiggson, 
proudly. ‘“ That boy of mine earned a dozen eggs and 
a couple o’ pounds o’ porterhouse steak last week.” 


TO TIME 
“TurN back, O Time!” the aged ery, 
“ And give us back the days gone by!” 
“Haste thee, O Time!” the Youth implores, 
* And lead me fast to Fortune’s Doors!” 
For me, dear Time. I do but pray 
That thou wilt linger here to-day! 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 











ALL THE WORLD IS INVITED TO HER WATER FETE IN 
HONOR OF MONSIEUR CADILLAC, HER DISCOVERER 





IIE celebration of her two hundred 
and eleventh birthday by the city 
of Detroit, next week, is going to 
inaugurate the newest and most 
2 notable form of historic pageant 
known to man—the Cadillaqua. 
>) & The fact that it is to be celebrated 
aye on the water as well as on land 

“hardly explains the unique title, 
until one remembers that the founder of the city 
was the bold explorer, Monsieur Antoine de la Motte 
Cadillac, gentleman adventurer and explorer in the 
interest of Count Pontchartrain. Cadillac’s name 
furnished the inspiration. The combined inventiveness 
of fifty thousand citizens, stimulated by the offer of 
a fine automobile as the prize for the best title, at last 
brought forth the gentle, liquid, soothing word by 
which the week of pageantry and sports shall be 
known. ‘The first two syllables do honor to the ex- 
plorer; the last two signify in sonorous Latin the 
water on which the féte is to be held. 

One can truthfully say that the idea back of the 
Cadillaqua was the revolt felt by all humans against 
the dull routine of hard work in the long summer days. 
And yet there is mingled with it the hope that the 
thousands of visitors who will be attracted to Detroit 
hv the beauty and brilliance of the pageantry and the 
thrilling events in the water sports may contribute to 
a still greater volume of business to be done during 
the ensuing year. Already manufacturing sixty-three 
per cent. of the motor-cars of America—ten million 
horse-power per year—and calmly promising a popu- 
lation of one million in 1920, Detroit has instituted 
the Cadillaqua in the hope of having much fun, more 
population, most business. The City of the Straits 
will throw open the entire show free of charge to 
all the world from next Monday until Friday night. 
This has been made possible by the contributions of 
seven thousand citizens who gave from ten to one 
thousand dollars apiece to the entertainment fund, 
and each received in return a tiny little celluloid 
button by way of a voucher of his patriotism. That 
great natural park, Belle Isle, set in the midst of 
the Detroit River just at the entrance to beautiful 
Lake St. Clair, will be the resting place for those 
who look on at the pageants, races, ete. There is 
room on these grassy banks for three-quarters of a 
million spectators. 

The celebration will be begun next Monday evening 
with a pyrotechnie display on the river—* The Vision 
of the Voyagers.” Monsieur Cadillac had tramped 
through wilderness and paddled along the waterways 
for forty days from Lachine, Quebec, when he pitched 
lis camp just above Belle Isle on the evening of July 
21. 1701. There he was so enraptured by the beauty 
of the sunset and the glory of the evening star that 
he took them for a token and determined to establish 
a colony beneath the rays of the star. Thus he came 
next day to the site of Detroit. It was necessary to 
invent new kinds of fireworks in order to reproduce 
the sunset and star glow that thrilled Cadillac. The 
werk has been perfectly done. 

Monsieur Cadillac himself will arrive at Detroit on 
Tuesday with his suite. He, too, will have journeyed 
from Lachine, but neither the portages, the pitfalls, 
nor the Indians will harry him as they did his proto- 
type two hundred and eleven years ago. Instead of 
being met by painted redskins, this modern Cadillae 
will be received in Lake St. Clair on board a beautiful 
hydroplane and taken with dispatch to Colonel Frank 
J. Heeker’s steam yacht, the flagship of a tremendous 
fresh water armada lying at the head of Belle Isle, 
waiting to escort Cadillac to the foot of Third Street. 
There he will he met by one hundred and fifty Counts 
of the Court of Cadillac, and escorted to Grand Circus 
Park by the State Militia, United States Regulars, 
United States Marines. and the Naval Reserves. 
Governor Osborn of Michigan will be one of the first 
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By Charles A. Hughes 

















“The Griffon,” first sailing craft on the Great Lakes 


to greet Cadillac as he comes aboard the yacht 
Halcyon, and the Governor’s salute of sixteen guns 
will be heard by Cadillac from many revenue cutters 
as the pageant passes down the river. 

After Monsieur Cadillac is presented to city, State, 
and national oflicials at the reviewing stand at Grand 
Cireus Park, and after he has received the scroll re- 
cording the city’s progress for the last year, which 
is to be locked in the city’s vaults not to be opened 
tor one hundred years, Cadillac will make way for the 
largest automobile pageant ever staged. The auto- 
mobile capital of the world—Detroit—will give the 
biggest automobile parade, with 10,000 cars in line. 
That evening comes the historical pageant on land. 
Twenty floats depicting scenes from the early history 
of Detroit will comprise the main section of the 
pageant. Cadillae’s landing will be shown; the 
French court of the early eighteenth century will be 
portrayed; La Salle and Hennepin, erecting the 
i'rench cross on Belle Isle, will be in view; the faith- 
ful reproduction of the 
Battle of the Bloody Run 
Bridge will be given; 
fur-traders and the In- 
dians bartering with 
trinkets and skins will 
be shown in brisk panto- 
mime. The infamous 
Pontiae and the disclos- 
ing of his conspiracy to 
the whites by the Ojibwa 
maiden will be the sub- 
ject of one float of sur- 
passing beauty. 

And that is only one 
day of a week of wonders 
which Detroit is provid- 
ing for her own people 
and for the thousands 
who are to come and 
sample her birthday 
cake. Yacht races, mo- 
tor-boat races, contests 
between the world’s fast- 
est hydroplanes. — and 
similar events, will fol- 
low in succession for the 
rest of the week. One 
special feature deserves 
mention and that is the 
Cadillac Court, erected 
in mid-river, around 
which a brilliant naval 
parade will be held on 
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GROSSE ISLE’ 











contains three immense fountains, the middle one 
65 feet high. The fountains will be illuminated 
with red, white, and green lights. Between the 
fountains are immense Roman galleys carrying a 
combined band and orchestra and a singing society 
of 150 voices. The musical organizations will render 
a concert programme as a fleet of steam yachts, 
motor-boats, excursion steamers, and many other 
forms of river craft forms in parade and passes around 
the court, 

As the Mendelssohn Singing Club finishes its last 
number—the “Star-spangled Banner ”—three  sixty- 
inch bombs will be projected into the air, releasing 
millions of stars and thirteen stripes in colors, form- 
ing a huge American flag in the heavens, the appear- 
ance of which will be the signal for the entire con- 
course of people on the island and on the American 
shore to join in singing the chorus of the national 
anthem. 

Cadillaqua closes on Friday with a “ Venetian 
Night” on Belle Isle, during which thousands of 
decorated and illuminated canoes will parade through 
the canals and lagoons of the island to the accompani- 
ment of bands and singing societies stationed along 
the water course. 

That outlines briefly Detroit’s plans for her 211th 
birthday celebration. It is a municipal show of which 
the nation, as well as Detroit, will doubtless be proud. 
Detroit citizens have labored for a year preparing their 
first big water f¢te celebration. George T. Moody, who 
was also a former president of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, is the president of Cadillaqua; William F. 
Livingstone, president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, is treasurer of Cadillaqua. 

Among the vice-presidents of Cadillaqua are Homer 
Warren, president of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
by which organization Cadillaqua was given its first 
impetus, Captain Fred M. Alger, Milton A. McRae, 
Abner E. Larned, Charles K. Koteher, Fred H. Holt, 
H. J. Porter, and Byres H. Gitchell, with W. A. Shryer 
as secretary. 
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the evening of July 25th. 
The court is 2,000 feet 
long, 300 feet wide, and 





M. Cadillac’s dreary journey—a holiday jaunt for his impersonator 
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I want the old-time garden, 
The dear sweet-seented tlowers, 
With vellow bees a-buzzin’ 
Through all the peaceful hours. 


The gate that hung a bit awry 
For little feet a-swingin’, 

The sod beneath the lilae bush 
With early violets springin’. 


It’s gettin’ back to Paradise, 

Just dreamin’ of ’em blowin’, 

It kind o’ seems as though the cares, 
The tired pain o’ knowin’ 


The ways and wiles o’ city streets 
Would drift like smoke from fire, 
if 1 could stand inside that gate, 
And smell the old sweet brier, 


Old-fashioned 


By Alice E. Ives 


low pinks and bouncin’-betties, 
Aw marigolds in rows, 

Wee, snowy, sweet alyssum, 

An’ dainty button rose. 


White phlox like girls in weddin’ clothes, 
Red poppies swayin’ light, 

And perky, gay snap-dragons 

In velvet coats bedight. 


There were not any orchids there, 
Nor blooms that smelled o’ money, 
Just sweet old-timey blossoms 
Where bees could gather honey. 


Youth an’ old age that lingered, 
The last o’ autumn flowers, 

The bells o’ Canterbury 

That hung in tall, green towers, 


An’, oh, the dear blue larkspur! 
Sweet williams all adornin’, 

An’ purple glories where you heard 
The angels say, “ Good mornin’.” 
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Garden 


The very names are music, 

Like elf horns blown in dreams. 
They’re swayin’ now before my eyes 
Till each a presence seems. 


If God gives me no garden 
In answer to my prayer, 
But just keeps me a-waitin’ 
Till I get over there, 


The first thing I will ask for— 
An’ keep on asking’, too— 
Will be an old-time garden 
All shinin’ with the dew, 


Aw’ hummin’ birds an’ butterflies, * 
An’ IT among ’em kneelin’; 

°T would even give to Heaven, I think, 
A kind o’ homey feelin’, 









































Excavations along the route of the Panama 



































One of the Gatun locks, seen from above The sluices which will keep back the Chagres River An 85-foot drop to the level of the Atlantic 
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Gatun Lake, which will be 164 square miles in area The Gatun locks, looking toward the Pacific 


| THE LAST FEW SPADEFULS 


Although nearly three years remain before the end of the time first estimated as necessary for the completion of the Panama Canal, it is an 
open secret that the colossal undea.*king is now approaching its termination. Some views of the Canal, recently taken, are shown on this page 
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By Franklin Escher 





THE PIVOT ON WHICH THE SITUATION TURNS 


F you walk into the average broker’s 
oflice and ask an opinion on the 
market the reply you'll get in three 
> cases out of four is that “ every- 
thing depends on the outcome of the 
crops.” Most people whose business 
it is to talk about the market, hav- 
ing made that statement, will then 
“go on to qualify it by saying some- 
thing about “ political considerations also being im- 
portant.” but it is the erop outcome which is generally 
recognized as the dominating influence. That is al- 
ways so at this time of the year and particularly so 
this season. When your broker tells you that every- 
thing depends on the crops he is only telling you 
what he has been telling his customers every mid-July 
for years. But this season, whether he realizes it or 
not, the statement carries particular force. Good 
crops always do mean a lot to the country and to 
business and to the stock-market, but it would be 
necessary to go back a good way to find a time when 
a satisfactory out-turn of the harvests was as im- 
portant to the country as it is this year. 

Every summer, of course, it looks that way, so it 
will hardiy do to make such a statement without 
giving the reasons why. Briefly, they are these: First, 
this is a year of great political disturbance, the effect 
of which on business and the markets is bound to be 
harmful unless offset. by some very positive favorable 
influence such as big erops. Second, on account of 
increased cperating expenses, net earnings of many 
important railroads in the crop country have of late 
shown a marked falling off and are in sore need of the 
stimulus which big erops would bring. Third, increase 
in the capacity of our manufacturing plants has been 
very great and sustained buying-power from the agri- 
cultural sections of the country is necessary to keep 
many mills and factories from having to shut down. 
Fourth, anything short of large crops could not fail 
to result in a further rise in the cost of food, with 
all that that means as a harmful influence on business 
and the markets. 

CGlancing separately at these reasons why the crops 
are this year particularly important, it will at once 
he seen how seriously the political situation might 
react on security values were it not offset by a 
husiness-producing outcome of the harvests. All 
through the time when the nominating conventions 
were in session the markets remained undisturbed. 
Why, doesn’t all this political disturbance hurt prices? 
was a question most frequently asked—only to be 
met by the reply that future earnings and not who sat 
in the White House was what determined the real 
value of a security. Politics, it was realized, while 
a factor of the highest importance, was not enough to 
put prices down as long as crop-prospects remained 
such as to foreshadow active business and big earnings 
later in the year. But only as long as that. Nowhere 
better than in Wall Street is it realized that, without 
the promise of a full harvest, the political factor 
would have made itself much more strongly and dis- 
agreeably felt. . 

That the present downward trend of the earnings of 
many of the big railroads operating in the crop coun- 
try be checked, it is particularly important that this 
year’s harvests should be large. Take, for instance, 
the St. Paul, an old-established dividend payer, but 
Which has had to reduce its dividend from seven per 
cent. to five and is barely earning that. What would 
be the difference between good crops and poor crops 
this year to a road like St. Paul? Simply the differ- 
ence between being able to pay dividends and not being 





able to pay them. If it is objected that St. Paul is an 
extreme case, tlhe reply can be made that, while special 
influences may have operated to bring about a rela- 
tively greater decrease in earnings on that property, 
any number of other roads might be named which are 
running perilously near the line of dividend reduction. 
Good crops this year will mean earnings making pos- 
sible maintenance of dividends at present rates. Poor 
crops or even a crop moderately below the average 
will mean dividend reductions in a good many cases. 
It is, of course, not merely a question of earnings de- 
rived from direct tonnage—that is, from the hauling 
of the crops themselves. Between good crops and bad 
the difference is far more than that. Good crops mean 
buying-power and that means an influx of miscel- 
laneous merchandise lasting for months after the 
harvests have been gathered. When crops have been 
poor the railroads get the benefit of no such merchan- 
dise movement. 

Important to the railroads as is this tonnage which 
always follows a satisfactory outcome of the crops, 
it is of even greater importance to the many manu- 
facturing concerns all over the country which depend 
largely upon orders from the agricultural sections. 
The past ten years have seen the evolution of the 
farmer from a poor, mortgage-ridden individual to one 
of the big buying powers in the country. The result 
has been a steady increase in the capacity of mills 
and factories making not only the things farmers are 
supposed to need, but the many articles of luxury 
which their improved financial state has enabled them 
to buy. The biggest part of the product of many a big 
minaker of musical instruments and low-priced automo- 
biles, for instance, finds its way out into the smaller 
towns scattered through the wheat and corn belts. 
It is, indeed, upon a full volume of orders from this 
source that capacity is based. 

In the eastern sections of the country manufacturers 
pay less attention to the crops, but all through the 
South and West harvest prospects are studied with the 
utmost care and play an important part in shaping 
manufacturing and financial policies. To the man who 
makes some article mostly sold in the farming com- 
munities, the fact that crops are going to be good or 
are not going to be good is not a matter of academic or 
theoretical interest. To him the difference between 
good crops and poor crops is all the difference between 
big sales and small sales. And as his manufacturing 
has to be done several months ahead, it will readily 
appear how important it is for him to be able to 
figure out in advance what the outcome of the harvests 
is likely to be. 

Then, in the fourth place, we are particularly in 
need of large crops this year in order that a check 
may be put upon the rise in the cost of food. Here and 
there one still hears learned dissertations about the 
influence on food prices of the increased production 
of gold, but people very generally have come to under- 
stand that the trouble is simply one of shortage of 
supply. ‘To feed our rapidly increasing population, 
we need a corresponding increase in the volume of our 
food-crops. But no such increase has taken place. 
On the contrary, as was shown in a recent article, 
while the population of this country has increased 
twenty-one per cent. in the past ten years, production 
cf foodstuffs has stood practically still, 

It will, of course, take more than one big crop to 
bring about any real correction of this condition, but 
a start has got to be made and it is mighty im- 
portant that it be delayed no longer. Does any one ask 
why meat-prices, for instance, are soaring at present? 
Let him glance at the figures showing that last year’s 


corn crop (food animals are largely fed on corn) was 
some three hundred millions of bushels less than in 
the year before and far below the country’s consump- 
tive needs. Because the beef companies have come out 
with the statement that that is the real trouble— 
that the average steer, for example, weighs less now 
than he did at this time last year—there has been a 
strong disposition to ridicule its importance, but it 
is a very simple matter of mathematics after all. You 
don’t have to take the “Beef Trust’s” word for 
it that the fodder crops were short last year. That is 
a matter of official record. 

And it is just as certain that, if we don’t have a 
full crop of corn and hay and oats this fall, there is 
going to be a further rise in the cost of living. We 
are going along now on what is left over from last 
year’s crops, but the amount remaining on the farms 
is far below the average. Very full crops will fill 
in the deficiency and possibly bring about some price- 
reduction—though, as has been said, it will take 
several big crops in succession in order to accomplish 
much in that direction. On the other hand, if the 
corn crop is poor, even as poor as last year’s, there is 
bound to be a shortage with all that that means in 
the way of higher prices. 

It would be bad enough to have to pay any more 
than at present for life’s necessities, but any further 
rise in the cost of living would have economic and 
financial consequences far more serious than the mere 
necessity of paying a few cents a pound more for this 
or that. Nobody who is in the least familiar with 
present investment-market conditions fails to realize 
how the price of the very best stocks and bonds has 
been hurt by the high level of living costs, and what a 
harmful influence on the markets any further rise in 
commodity prices would necessarily exert. Then, in 
the second place, bank-loans, already unduly expanded 
as a result of high commodity prices, would inevitably 
be expanded even further, which would mean a serious 
check on business, if not the creation of conditions 
positively dangerous. Thirdly, by any further rise in 
prices, exports would be restricted and imports stimu- 
lated, this resulting in a reiluction of the favorable 
balance of trade which means so much to the growth 
and prosperity of the country. 

These are the reasons why we particularly need big 
crops this fall. The next question is, What are the 
chances of our getting them? 

Only fair, according to the early-July government 
crop report. Take the figures and go over them, com- 
paring them with the figures for previous years—they 
are not such as to inspire enthusiasm. The big acre- 
age planted with corn, it is true, allows leeway for 
a record crop should weather conditions from now on 
be ideal and prospects for hay and oats are bright; 
but considering the report as a whole, average crops 
only are forecast. 

The real hope of big crops this year, indeed, lies 
not in what wheat and corn may contribute, but rather 
in what may be contributed by oats and hay. Oats 
show a large acreage and an exceedingly high percent- 
age of condition (89.2) and with good growing weather 
from now on the yield will run above the record of 
1,186,000,000 bushels established in 1910. Hay, too, 
has had a favorable start and promises a big yield. 

Bumper crops this year would sdo a great deal 
teward improving the situation, but, except by those 
who allow the wish to become the father to the 
thought, bumper crops are not expected. The possi- 
bility is still there, but, figuring on present acreage and 


“condition, the outlook is for crops little if any above 


the average for the past. few years. 





The Fimest 


# island, which was opened not long ago, 
} is considered to be the finest country 
wclub in America. Its architecture is 
of the Colonial type, and its arrangement 
is unusual in that it is built around a 





men’s café, which is finished in butternut, all of the 
rooms are finished in white with papered walls and 
chintz curtains in keeping with the character of the 
house. Many of the pictures and other decorations of 
the club are gifts of members. The main club-room 
overlooking the terrace has been designed and furnished 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Clarence H. 
Mackay, who selected and presented to the club its 
catire contents. ‘The general scheme of planting about 
the club-house and in the central court is also at- 
tributable to him. 

The club-house contains, besides the locker rooms 
and quarters for men, quarters for ladies, who will 
take part in polo, tennis, and the other sports. The 
ladies’ polo club has already begun play on one of the 
Piping Rock fields. Three polo fields have been 
created, around which is a mile turf track one hun- 
dred feet wide, which has been built for both flat and 
steeplechase racing. There are also an eighteen-hole 
golf course and eight grass tennis courts. The gover- 
nors of the elub are: J. Searle Barclay, Jr., Perey 
Chubb, Paul D, Cravath, Frank L. Crocker, Joseph E. 
Davis, John B. Dennis, Thomas Hitcheock, Jr., 
Clarence HH. Mackay, Frederic P. Moore, Charles B. 
Macdonald, John S. Phipps, Herbert L. Pratt, Charles 
Steele, Frederic N. Watriss, Harry Payne Whitney. 
Bronson Winthrop, and Henry Rogers Winthrop, 


Country Club 


in America 
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One of the first woman voters saying ‘‘No” 


{ 
ZAR OMETHING new in street-railway 

e352) operation was seen in Kansas City, 
Missouri, last month. It was the 
referendum on the subject of smok- 
>) ing on the street cars. There was 
X quite as much interest in the out- 

come of this test of public senti- 
ment as there is usually in a pub- 
lic election in which the political 
issues are of great importance. Indeed, it may fairly 
he said that there was more, for the women and 
children had a part in this contest and were deeply 
concerned as to the result. 

The voting began on the cars on Saturday, June Ist, 
and continued until the midnight of June 7th—a full 
week. There were two ballot-boxes on each car, and 
every nickel-paying patron was given a ballot. There 
were two parts to this ballot—one bearing the word 
“ves” and the other “no.” Each bore the same serial 











number and there was a perforated line for tearing 
them apart. The voting patron was enjoined to tear 
up the portion of the ballot he did not use, lest some- 
body, picking it up, should render his vote a nullity. 
It was required that a ticket should be voted on the 
car on which the passenger received it, and those voted 
otherwise were thrown out. The range of numbers 
given out by each conductor was shown on the outside 
of the ballot-box and was signed by the conductor 
when leaving the car. About eighty per cent. of the 
fare-payers voted. Many put in the whole ballot— 
that is, both ends—which was understood to mean 
“ indifferent.” Every now and then a passenger re- 
iused the ballot tendered, and others who accepted 
them tore them up and threw them away, but these 
were not numerous, as most people were tremendously 
interested. 

The ballot-boxes were gathered up after each shift, 
and, after being checked at the division headquarters, 
were taken to the general office to be inspected, 
checked, recorded, and counted. For this work a 
small regiment of werkers was required. Thirty girls 
did the sorting and counting, under competent super- 
vision. The ballots were placed in envelops, the 
affirmative vote in one, the negative in another, and 
the indifferent in a third, with the figures showing the 
totals found. These envelops, duly certified, went to 
the tabulators, who made the computation on an 
adding machine. It took ten days to make the count— 
some of them long days—but it was as well made as 
is the official count in the most scrupulously conducted 
public election. Certainly nothing was omitted to 
guarantee accuracy or to present the assurance of 
fairness. 

There were 3,100,000 printed tickets and of these 
approximately 2,000,000 were given out by the con- 
ductors and voted on. From the morning of the first 
day to the night of the last the “ noes ” had the best of 
it, for the smokers themselves voted that way quite 
generally, not only because they had considerate re- 

















It required the services of forty people to check, count, and tabulate the two million votes registered 


By F. J. Munagle 
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One of the eighty-five hundred ballot boxes used 


gard for women and children, but because they had 
become convinced that a clean and sanitary car was 
best. The vote stood about three to one for the 
“noes” and in favor of the maintenance of the com- 
pany rule. The cost of the election was about $3,000. 

The “no-smoking” rule has prevailed in Kansas 
City since November 1, 1910, when President Egan 
instituted it. When the cards were posted announcing 
it, there was a loud guffaw. A rule of that kind 
couldn’t be enforced, it was said. The right to smoke 
was too well intrenched. President Egan took the 
position that smoking rendered the cars filthy and un- 
sanitary and was a gross imposition on women and 
children—if not on everybody. So tactful and firm 
was he in putting the rule in operation that it was 
successfully enforced practically without disturbance. 
Moreover, it won public sentiment, and habitual 
smokers themselves unhesitatingly pronounced it a 
good thing. 

The cigar men, however, were not pleased. The 
politicians got busy during the summer of 1911, and 
put an ordinance through the council authorizing 
smoking within circumscribed limits on the cars. 
Mayor Brown, responding to overwhelming protests, 
vetoed it. . 

That settled the matter until another mayor was 
elected. Then another “ smoke ” ordinance was passed, 
and the mayor disregarded protests and signed the 
measure. 

The company, while not acknowledging the right of 
the city to permit smoking on its cars, then ordered 
this referendum. In the mean time it kept on en- 
forcing the no-smoke rule. Deprived of the moral 
influence of official support, it found some wilful 
violators, though they were rare. When they per- 
sisted, the car was stopped to wait until they got off 
or threw away their cigars, a result which was always 
aided by the manifestations of outraged and indignant 
sentiment on the car. The announcement of the big 
referendum vote in its favor has helped to establish 
peace and acquiescence in the company’s rule. 








THERE is no thing that I can do 

That I'll not gladly promise you, 

And strive with all my brawn and brain, 
In spite of toil, in spite of pain, 

To lay them all before your throne 

If you will come and be my own. 


I offer you a happy home, . 
And freedom when you wish to roam; 


The Proposal 


By A. Sufferan Mann 


I’ve acres broad, and bonds and stocks 
In goodly store lie in my box— 
A motor-car, a yacht to cruise, 


All, all devoted to your use. 





Turn not those glowing orbs away, 
Break not my heart by saying “ Nay,” 
But come to me, and ease the woe 

In which about my tasks I go— 

Let the rich radiance of your glance 
Fill all my days with song and dance! 


*Twas thus I spoke—by hook or crook 
I was resolved to get a cook; 
But all the same, 


That summer’s day, 


Although she came 


She wouldn’t stay! 
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Some 


Evils of Scho 
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By Lewis M. Terman, Ph.D. 


iE charge of school over-pressure 
A has been made repeatedly for 
Ly at least fifty years. Although 
during that time the actual num- 
ber of hours of confinement at school 






S) 
m aS tasks has not considerably increased, 
Sees 5) and the school itself has been hy- 
PA SFGS NL gicnically improved in many re- 

a od spects, the accusations of  over- 


pressure have not become less numerous or vehement. 
In the schools of the United States the daily session 
n the cities varies usually from five to five and one- 
half hours; in the country and small villages from 
live and one-half to six hours. A number of States 
limit by law the daily attendance of children under 
cight years to four hours. -Compared with those 
of some of the ancient schools, which were continued 
from dawn until dark, these hours seem very reason- 
able indeed. But the official length or the school day 
gives little clew to the presence or absence of over- 
pressure. tlome lessons must be considered; also 
private tuition -in music, painting, language, ete. 
Another thing to be taken into account is the em- 
ployment of children before and after school hours. 
What is a reasonable programme for the elementary 
school? To give anything like a thorough account 
of the experimental werk which has been done in 
the effort to find an answer to this question would 
require a volume in itself. Most of the students of 
experimental pedagogy would probably agree that the 
following programme represents a fair norm for 
healthy children: 
2 hours 
‘rt ere gad origi dime sets bro eetrens 3 hours 
eRe e see nee eat engeee 3-4 hours 
A Sine wucien Meaeoe mapas 4-5 hours 


Before 8 years 
s-—10 years 

10-12 vears 

12-15 years 


In the average American high school the pupil of 
medium ability cannot do the required work satis- 
factorily by devoting less than seven hours a day 
to study and recitation. Above and below this all 
extremes are found in individual schools and with 
individual pupils. The eight and one-half to nine 
hour day is not rare. When we add to these hours 
the time children are required to devote to private 
instruction, is it any wonder that so.many of them 
break down under the strain? 

Investigations of the health of school children have 
shown appalling results. Every study has demon- 
strated suflicient correlations of ill health with years 
of school attendance and daily hours of study to 
establish the existence of a cause-and-effect relation. 

As the details of these investigations have been 
practically the same, a single illustration will serve 


our purpose. Hertel, who studied the health of 4,352 
boys and girls, found the percentage of ill health in 
the first and second grades 18.4. This rose to 34 per 
cent. by the end of the third grade and to nearly 50 
per cent. by the end of the eighth year, with its aver- 
age of cight and one-half hours of daily study. 

The defects which increase in frequency and work 
such havoe with the future of the child are myopia, 
spinal curvature, headaches, and nervous troubles. 
Statistics show that spinal curvature increases fifty 
per cent. from the first to the sixth grade. Head- 
aches also double in frequency from the first to the 
seventh year, while other nervous troubles increase 
nearly fivefold. 

When we consider that the daily period of study 
increases concomitantly with the morbidity, it is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that they are causally 
related. The fact that schools with both morning 
and ‘afternoon sessions show nearly twice as much 
morbidity in the higher grades as schools with one 
session only points to the same conclusion. 

We can reasonably attribute to worry a large part 
of the blame for the surprising amount of malnutri- 
tion and anemia found to exist among school chil- 
dren. Just as the experiments of Cannon proved 
that teasing a cat held the digestion of its dinner in 
abeyance by causing a cessation of the peristaltic 
movements of the walls of the intestines, in like 
manner we may reasonably infer that school worry 
is inevitably accompanied by imperfect digestion and 
assimilation of food. ‘The resulting malnutrition ag- 
gravates in turn the nervous instability. 

But now the question has been raised whether 
there may not be unfavorable influences more direct. 
This is the effect of fatigue upon the blood. To test 
this theory numerous experiments have been made. 
In all these tests, both on children and adults, it 
was found the proportion of hemoglobin showed an 
average decrease after .mental work, whether this 
was continued for weeks or only for hours. 

Since hemoglobin is that element of the blood 
which carries the oxygen, we can readily see the 
importance of this discovery. If the child pursues 
mental tasks for long periods, and is not given or is 
not required to take suflicient time for repairing the 
loss which such effort entails, then oxygenation of 
the blood becomes more and more imperfect and the 
child becomes anemic and listless. 

The reverse phenomenon—i. e., the improvement 
which takes place in the composition of the blood 
as the result of a well-spent summer vacation—tends 
to corroborate the theory. This has also been the 
subject of much experimental study, but the results 
of all the investigations being similar, the details 


of one will suffice. Borchman gave blood tests to 
nineteen boys and eighteen girls before a two months’ 
“summer colony” outing and again after their re- 
turn. The second test revealed an average gain of 
nearly a million red corpuscles per cubic centimeter 
of blood, with a corresponding inerease in hemo- 
globin. 

The most obvious and sensible remedy for school 
over-pressure is to shorten the hours of daily study 
and to demand intensive work for a short period. 
This would result in as much mental gain for the day 
with considerably less wear and tear on the health. 

There is nothing in which people differ more than 
in the view as to the popular period of a day’s work. 
Instead of urging an equal number (and that the maxi- 
mum) of hours upon all children, we should endeavor 
to learn the conditions under which the nervous sys- 
tem of each child functions best. It is folly to impose 
an eight-hour programme on a four-hour nervous 
system. Little progress is made when the child is 
tired. It has been proved that one hour of instruc- 
tion in the afternoon is almost exactly as fatiguing 
as two hours in the morning, and that it has there- 
fore only half the educational value of the latter. 

That the long school day is not necessary for the 
end desired has been shown .both by accidental cir- 
cumstances and by experiment. In 1909 it happened 
that many thousands of children in New York City 
had to be restricted to half-day attendance because 
of the overcrowded condition of the schools. A well- 
known authority in child hygiene made a thorough 
study of the progress made by these ‘ half-timers ” 
and was forced to the conclusion that in New York, 
at least under the school conditions then existing, a 
half day was productive of better results than a 
whole day. It is interesting to note that the results 
of this study were never published. 

Experience proves that by a half-hour of daily 
instruction for one or two years any intelligent 
mother can prepare her child to enter the third grade 
by the age of eight years. One hour of daily private 
instruction continued to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
year would fulfill all the academic requirements for 
entrance into the high schoel. 

The cry of the teachers is always “not enough 
time for the required work.” ‘To have each grade 
“cover the course of study” month by month delights 
the superintendent’s heart. It is an end to work 
for. If he would spend half as much time and energy 
in searching for and cutting out the unnecessary 
work as he now devotes to the framing up of rigid 
prescribed courses he would have at the end of the 
school year a class just as brilliant mentally and 
with.a good many more red corpuscles. 
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PULL THROUGH—WITH A LONG REST” 
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Asphalt Lakes 


ASPHALT belongs to those substances 
specifically designated as bitumens. This 
may be defined as a generic term for a 
class of minerals, occurring in nature, 
which are soluble in chloroform and other 
neutral spirits. They all consist of com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen, but often 
contain compounds of nitrogen, sulphur, 
and oxygen. 

The first use of asphalt was by the 
ancient Egyptians, their source of supply 
being the regions contiguous to the Red 
Sea, where it is still mined. During the 
pre-Christian era asphalt or bitumen was 
used almost altogether as a cement, almost 
in the form in which it was supplied by 
nature. This substance aided in the 
preservation of mummies. Cisterns lined 
with asphalt three thousand years ago 
are still serviceable. During the Middle 
Ages, however, the substance appears to 
have been almost entirely forgotten, and 
not until the nineteenth century was 
reached was any industry based upon it 
attempted. It is not definitely known 
who first suggested asphalt as a paving 
material. Its use for the purpose was 
first attempted in France about 1840, but 
the results were unsatisfactory. However, 
later attempts proved successful both in 
Paris and in London. Later still, in 
America, it was observed that fragments 
of asphalt that had dropped from carts 
were crushed and compacted into a solid 
rock bed by the wheels, and the conviction 
that road-beds could be constructed of 
the same material was inevitable. The 
first asphalt street laid in any Atlantic 
coast city is claimed by Newark. This 
was in 1870, and the substance came from 
the mines of Trinidad. Washington soon 
followed the example, and then the use 
of asphalt in road-making became general 
throughout this country. 

While asphalt is found in varying quan- 
tities in many countries, the greatest sup- 
plies come from Trinidad, Cuba, and Vene- 
zuela. The substance from Trinidad, al- 
though first used as a substitute for and 
as an improvement on coal-tar in roofing 
and like purposes, is the bitumen best 
known in the United States for street 
pavement, and of the fifty million or more 
square yards laid in this country it is 
claimed that seventy-five per cent. at least 
is a mixture in which Trinidad asphalt 
forms a part. 

The asphalt lake at Trinidad occupies a 
depression of about 114 acres and is prob- 
ably the center of an extinct volcano. It 
is a lake in most senses of the word, for 
there are well-defined shores and inlands 
scattered through it at intervals; and the 
surface is in constant motion; there are 
also movements which may be ascribed to 
currents and eddies. The center of the 
lake is about a foot higher than the edges, 
this relation being maintained, although 
the lake as a whole has been lowered by 
the constant removal of material from it. 
The depth of the deposit is not accurately 
known, but the lake fills up quickly when 
the surface is removed. The surface is 
not level, but is composed of irregular 
tumescent masses of various sizes. As the 
spaces between are always full of water, 
these masses are prevented from coales- 
cing. The softer part of the lake constant- 
ly evolves gas, which consists largely of 
carbon dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the pitch, which is honeyeombed with 
gas cavities, continues to exhibit this 
action for some time after its removal 
from the lake. The asphalt from Trinidad 
in its fresh state can be picked up and 
molded without soiling the hands. ‘The 
substance is pulled apart on the surface 
with picks-and the pieces are carted away 
to the ships. In the Bay of Cardenas, 
Cuba, asphalt is drawn up from the bed 
of the sea through eight or nine feet of 
water. 





Spinning Eggs 


AN interesting experiment exhibits the 
phenomenon of fluid friction. Take two 
eggs, one raw, the other hard-boiled, and 
suspend them by wires from an electric- 
light fixture or other support, their long 
axes being vertical. Then if they be 
cently turned around once or twice, it is 
‘ound that while the boiled egg continues 
to revolve the raw one comes immediately 
to rest. 

This difference is due to the fact that 
the boiled egg is a solid body, the whole 
‘gg turning, while the raw egg is a fluid 
contained in a shell, the shell alone being 
turned by the twisting of the wire and 
the fluid remaining stationary. 

lhe investigator who devised this and 
the following experiments employed it as 
one of the proofs that the earth is a solid 
body and not a thin crust of rock sur- 
rounding a fluid or “ pasty nucleus.” In 
that case, ne held, the observed swing- 
‘ng and swaying motions of the earth’s 
&XIs In precession and mutation would be 
impossible. 

Che same phenomenon is shown in the 
following experiment, though in a directly 
\Opposite way. If two eggs be spun rapidly 
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on their sides on a mirror or other per- 
fectly smooth surface, the experimenter 
by gently placing his hand upon the boiled 
egg as it spins stops its movement per- 
manently. But if the same experiment be 
made with the raw egg it will immediate- 
ly begin to spin again when the hand is 
removed. Indeed, it is extraordinary how 
long one can hold his hand upon the raw 
egg without destroying its motion. The 
reason of this is apparent. The fluid 
within the shell continues to revolve, al- 
though the shell itself is stationary, while 
in the other case the whole egg is stopped. 

If one attempt to spin the eggs on the 
mirror, after the manner of a top, he will 
find that the boiled egg will spin for a 
considerable time, but that the other will 
fall almost immediately on its side. It 
has been observed that this experiment 
furnishes a solution of Columbus’s prob- 
lem—how to make an egg stand on end. 
Virst boil the egg hard and then spin it. 





On the Trail 


You and I, and the world before us, 
You and I, and the years behind, 
Off again on the trail that bore us, 
With storm and rain and the eager 
wind. 


Risen at last from a mute subjection, 
Careless of men’s poor, petty bands; 
We shall see with awe love’s resurrection 
Out on the trail again. Join hands! 


You and I, in the still of the moorland, 
Side by side in the camp-fire’s glow; 

Desert or forest or gipsy poor land, 
Joy is ours that the free can know. 


Stars in heaven to guide our roaming, 
Moon and sun in the open skies; 
Though these whirl down in the wild sea’s 
foaming 
There is light and to spare in your 
amber eyes. 


Death shall strike us swift, unknowing, 
Eyes undulled ere life grows stale; 
Dear heart, we shall sleep where the 

winds are blowing, 
You and JI, on the endless trail. 
WESTrMORE WILLCOX, JR. 





American English 


Tue Germans have come to the defense 
of “ American English.” Brandl, an au- 
thority on the English language, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that English is as 
well spoken generally in the United States 
as it is in England. 

Professor Skeat agrees with Brandl, and 
goes further in that he asserts that in 
the United States more zeal and interest 
is evinced in the study of English than in 
the mother country. 

It has been pointed out that one reason 
for the importance of the study of Eng- 
lish in the United States is that the lan- 
guage is the medium whereby are dis- 
solved the foreign elements received into 
our national life. 

On the other hand, we are assured, the 
3ritisher tukes his language for granted, 
and, as in the case of other things that he 
takes for granted, he is, it is contended, 
inclined to assume too much with refer- 
ence to his language. It would be a dif- 
ficult matter to convince the average 
Briton that the English tongue is as well 
spoken in America as in England. He 


might admit that an American speaks 
English ‘“ well,’ but would balk at the 
proposition that the inhabitant of the 
United States speaks as perfectly as the 


Britisher. 

As a matter of fact, for every flattened 
“a” in the United States an “h” is 
dropped in England. On both sides of the 
Atlantic are many mutilated words, and 
the best authorities seem agreed that there 
is little occasion for natural complacency 
in either country. 

It‘is, however, a curious fact that while 
the average Englishman’s speech would be 
understood by any audience in the United 
States, and while he could understand the 
speech of his auditors, he would at home 
within two hours’ ride from London find 
localities wherein the uneducated speak 
dialects not understood in the next county. 

The German authority mentioned is of 
opinion that the “ American twang” is 
passing. 





Bogs as Nitrate-fields 


Ir peat is mixed with lime and sown 
with nitrifying ferments, its filaments be- 
come incased with masses of nitrates. 
Wherever there are peat-bogs it is possible 
to obtain nitrates equivalent in quality 
to those of the great nitrate deposits in 
Chile. The bogs, hitherto regarded as 
good for fuel only, are thus found to be 
undeveloped sources of wealth. 
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Nitrates are as necessary to industry 
as to agriculture. In 1910 South America 
exported 2,400,000 tons. Europe, the chief 
consumer of American nitrates, pays a 
tax of approximately $60,000,000, and is 
glad to pay it, and thankful to get the 
product. ‘To the systematic use of ni- 
trates and to that alone the majority of 
countries owe their production of crops. 
Nitrates are manufactured at great ex- 
pense from the nitrogen in the air; yet 
a natural nitrate-bed lies in every marsh, 





Why Silver Tarnishes 


EveryBopy is familiar with the ten- 
dency of silverware to part with its bril- 
liance and become tarnished when exposed 
to ordinary atmospheric influences, but 
not every one knows that the cause ‘of 
the. tarnishing is the action of sulphur 
in the air. Unless frequently cleaned, the 
surface of silver will become black in the 
course of a few months. The best way 
to keep silver bright without the neces- 
sity of cleaning is said to be to coat the 
surface with a thin solution of colledion 
varnish diluted with spirits of wine. 
After being applied with a soft brush the 
spirit evaporates, leaving a thin, glossy, 
transparent -film on the polished surface. 
Warm water removes the varnish. Tar- 
nished silver may be restored by careful 
rubbing with a soft cloth wet with dilute 
solution of potassium cyanide, one ounce 
to a quart of water, followed by rinsing. 





Sea Currents and Migrations 


Reports received by the French govern- 
ment from its consular.oflicers in Hawaii 
throw light, it is thought, on certain 
problems of ethnography. Not very long 
ago a little schooner, dismantled and 
with its rudder gone as the result of a 
tempest, was drifted by winds and ocean 
currents from Tahiti to Hawaii after 
eighty-one days. Hawaiian traditions de- 
clare that in ancient days people came 
from Tahiti, drifting with the currents, 
islands. The adventure 
of the dismantled schooner seems to prove 
the possibility of such a migration, and 
it is suggested that the currents of the 
Pacific, which have not yet been suf- 
ficiently studied, may throw much light 
on the distribution of the native races 
among the island groups. 





SALLOW FACES 


Often Caused by Tea and Coffee Drinking. 
How many persons realize that tea 

and coffee so disturb digestion that they 

produce a muddy, yellow complexion? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum has proven 
a means, in thousands of cases, of clearing 
up a bad complexion. 

A Washington young lady tells her ex- 
perience: 

“All of us—father, mother, sister, and 
brother—had used tea and_ coffee for 
many years until finally we all had stom- 
ach troubles more or less. 

“We all were sallow and troubled with 
pimples, breath bad, disagreeable taste 
in the mouth, and all of us simply so 
many bundles of nerves. 

“We didn’t realize that tea and coffee 
caused the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some 
Postum and told us to try that. 

“Although we started to make it, we 
all felt sure we would be sick if we missed 
our strong coffee, but we tried Postum and 
were surprised to find it delicious. 

“We read the statements on the pkg., 
got more, and in a month and a half you 
wouldn’t have known us. We all were 
able to digest our food without any trouble, 
each one’s skin became clear, tongues 
cleaned off, and nerves in fine condition. 
We never use anything now but Postum. 
There is nothing like it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 





There’s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 











Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 


AT ALL DEALERS hoes 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole P: ze 4 
Hartford New York laa 














Tggstors 


Old Overholt 
Rye 

“Same for 100 years”’ 

It had a place on the side- 

boards of old-time mansions. 

It’s a whiskey of pedigree. 

Full, rich body; exquisite flavor and 
fragrance. Aged in charred oak - 
rels; bottled in bond. 

A. Overholt & Co. 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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ATENTS ‘“rce‘rervaneo™ 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 

How to Obtain u Patent and What te Invent 

with Ist of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & €0., Washington, D.C. 


Our Presidents 
And 


How We Make Them 


By 
Col. A. K. McCLURE 





With Preface by former Post- 
Charles 
Emory Smith, and portraits 
of the Presidents. 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


master - General 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THIS 


PUBLICATION 


SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 


PRINTING INK “crv? J. M. HUBER 


150 WORTH STREET - 


TIMORE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA Ba 





NEW YORK 


ST. Louis CINCINNAT! CHIcaGo 











Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c im stamps. 

€.W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Mast Trees 


In the Provincial Charter of 1691, under 
which the Plymouth Colony and_ the 
Province of Maine were united with 
Massachusetts, it was provided that all 
trees of the diameter of twenty-four inches 
and upward, twelve inches from the 
ground, growing upon land not  hereto- 
fore granted to any private person, should 
be reserved to the Crown for the furnish- 
ing of masts for the royal navy. 

A surveyor-general of woods was ap- 
pointed to see that this provision of the 
charter was carried into effect. Near the 
coast all white pines of suitable dimen- 
sions were marked with the “ broad 
arrow *—three cuts through the bark with 
an ax, like the track of a-crow. This was 
the King’s mark. 

Long after the Revolution had obliter- 
ated the royal authority men who had 
been taught in boyhood to- respect the 
King’s mark hesitated to cut such trees. 

In felling a tree it was necessary to 
“bed it” to prevent its breaking. This 
was done by cutting the small growth and 
placing the small trees across the hollow, 
so that there should be no strain upon 
one section more than upon another when 
the monster pine struck the ground. 

The mast was hauled out of the woods 
on one strong sled, whether in winter or 
summer, and so many oxen were required 
that the hind pair were often choked in 
crossing a hollow, being hung up in their 
yoke by the pulling of those ahead of 
them. 

A mast-hauling was a great event and 
everybody within walking - distance came 
to see it. 





The Black Venus of Brittany 


One of the most curious relies of pagan- 
ism remaining in a Christian country is 
the gigantic black stone figure of a woman 
which is to be seen in a forest of the 
district of Morbihan in Brittany. 

It is known as the “black Venus,” but 
probably dates far back of the time when 
the Greeks and Romans worshiped that 
goddess. Antiquaries assert that this fig- 
ure belongs to the age of the serpent- 
worshipers, one of whose subterranean 
temples is in the neighborhood. — ‘This 
would make the figure far older than 
the Christian era. 

The statue is that of a huge, uncouth 
woman, with a sullen, angry countenance, 
her form, enveloped in a loose mantle. 
The superstitious Bretons have always 
worshiped the figure, asserting that it has 
power over the weather and the crops. 
If the idol is neglected they declare that 
the grain dies on the ear, and if the anger 
of the “black woman” is farther roused 
a tidal wave sweeps over Morbihan. 

Twice the stone was cast into the sea 
by pious folk, who hoped thereby to put 
an end to this idolatry, and twice the 
peasants dragged it back and.set it up 
in its old place. 

Some two hundred years ago Count 
Pierre de Lannion, on whose estate the 
figure stood, in order to save the statue 
from both friends and enemies, dragged 
it by forty yoke of oxen to his own 
chateau and set it up in the courtyard. 
He cut an inscription on the base of the 
pedestal, declaring the figure to be a 
Venus carved by Cwsar’s soldiers. 





The Clock of Death 


THE clock at Hampton Court Palace 
derived its unpleasant title by reason of 
a superstition that whenever any one long 
resident in the palace dies the clock im- 
mediately stops. It is of record that when 
Anne of Denmark, the Queen of James L., 
died the old time-piece was striking four 
and that it stopped almost before the last 
stroke sounded. Since that time it is said 
to have repeated this grisly proceeding 
each time a royal personage within its 
jurisdiction died. 

At any rate, the clock has an_ inter- 
esting history quite aside from this. It 
was the first astronomical time-piece made 
in England, being constructed in 1540 for 
Henry VIII. Thirty-two years ago it was 
brought out of a shed wherein it had 
lain neglected for nearly half a century: 
and by order of the then Secretary of the 
Office of Works 1t was re-erected in the 
courtyard cpposite the entrance to the 
state apartments. There is historical 
evidence to the effect that it was built 
by one Nicholas Cratzer, a German astron- 
omer who came to England at the invita- 
tion of Cardinal Woolsey. 

This old time-piece tells the hour, the 
month, the day of the month, the posi- 
tion of the sun, and the number of days 
since the beginning of the year, the phases 
of the moon and its age, the hour at 
which it crosses the meridian, and the 
time of high water at London Bridge. 
The time required to wind it is half an 
hour every week. ‘The weights have a 
descent of over sixty feet. 
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KEEP-FIT EXERCISES 
The Bed-Basin-Chest-Chair Balance, for keeping the big toe supple. 
F; 


rom **The Sketch.” 
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uf eeley | 


For LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 
years. Administered by medical spe- 
cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 

Write for particulars 


TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
West Haven, Conn, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 


Marion, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Me, 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


2801 Loeust St. 





Manchester, N. HL. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ontario 
Philadelphia, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
812 N. Broad St. London, England 


Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 

Columbia, 8S, C. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
































« THE BATHING HOUR AT SEA BREEZE 





HEAVY LOAD ON 
A HOT DAY 


FROM STIFLING TENEMENT 
TO SEASHORE and COUNTRY 


Do you know that the New Yorker 
living below Fourteenth Street has an 
average of only 18 square feet of 
breathing space? Can you imagine 
anyone more in need of fresh air outings 
than these dwellers in sultry homes, 
hemmed in by scorching pavements ? 


Poor mothers, children and babies, 





HOW THE WAVES TICKLE 
MY FEET 


broken with toil, ill-nurtured, or frail, 





NO PLAYTIME 
FOR HER 


SUGGESTIONS 


A lawn sociable by 
your class, Sunday 
school or club. 

A card gf at your 
summer hotel or 
camp. 

A subscription 
among your friends. 


IN NEED OF 
FRESH AIR 


country, or at Sea Breeze, our seashore 
Home at Coney Island. 


Won't you help them? The trouble 
of sending a contribution is nothing 
compared to the joy that it will bring 
to some of these stifling homes. 

NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 





appeal through us to you for a bit of 
sunshine and relief from care in the 





A HAPPY LITTLE 
MOTHER 
R. FULTON CUTTING, 
President 


Send contributions to 


ROBERT SHAW MINTURN 


Treasurer 


Room 207 
105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


WHO SAID WE ARE 
AFRAID? 





Nature Study 


The Grasshopper 
Tu’ Hopper-grass—he’s tired, too, 
A-climbin’ up th’ daisy stalk, 
That’s w’y we bof sat down to rest 
*Cause we mus’ have a little talk. 
Th’ Hopper-grass he said, “ Ahem!” 
An’ quivered all th’ daisy stem. 


Most folks would be “ clean tuckered out ” 
To hop an’ skip an’ jump all day— 

I like to skip sometimes myself; 
*Tain’t bizness, tho’, jus’ only play. 

He won’t tell how it is you jump 

To never give your head a bump. 


Th’ Hopper-grass—he never wished 
He was a little girl like me. 
Don’t know what he would ever do 
Wifout his “ feelers,” don’t you see; 
They go ahead an’ ’xplore, I ’spects, 
Where be mus’ step his foots down nex’. 


Can’t ’member all it is he says, 
*Cause I jus’ ducked my head; you 
know 
Tl’ fast ’xpress train Honey-Bee 
Won’t look where he is goin’ to go! 
He mus’ fly straight on his “ bee-line ” 
tight to our honeysuckle-vine. 


But w’en I turned my head aroun’ 
My Hopper-grass—he’s out of sight. 
He isn’t very nice at all— 
He’s dreffle rude an’ imperlite. 
W’en folks go ’way they say ‘ Good-by.” 
W’at’s walking on my curls?—Oh, my! 


A gentlemans ’at calls on you 
He should stay sitting on a chair. 
*Tain’t necessary for him to go 
Admire th’ ribbon on your hair! 
That’s w’y I shook him in th’ grass 
Aw ’vised him please to let me pas’! 


Aw marched away wif all my curls— 
Cause Little Girls aren’t goin’ to mind 
If ev’ry Hopper-grass there is * 
Is sitting in th’ path behind! 
Th’ Black-eyed Susie said, “‘ There, there, 
Th’ fresh ole Alee! Don’t you care!” 


I’m glad th’ “ Black-Cap ” vine he saved 
His sweetest. ones to comfort me— 
But guess who’s here a-waitin’ ’round 
Right on that head of “ timothy,” 
Aw’ gave me such a wicked wink! 
W’at will his wife an’ childrens think! 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 





The Arizona Road-runner 


ONE of America’s ornithological curiosi- 
ties is the Arizona road-runner. This is 
a long-legged, long-billed bird, slender of 
build, and of a height that approximates 
twelve inches. It is a characteristic sight 
of the desert of our new State. 

It derives its name of ‘“ road-runner ” 
from its habit of taking the road in front 
of travelers on horseback or in vehicles 
and of running swiftly or slowly, as it 
may deem the occasion requires, presum- 
ably for the purpose of exhibiting its 
neighborly spirit and sprinting qualities. 
it not infrequently ‘keeps company ” 
with the traveler for a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards. 

The road-runner is held in high esteem 
in Arizona, and no one would think of 
killing the bird, since it is held to be the 
deadly enemy of the rattlesnake. While 


.there is no authentic account of any wit- 


nessed battle between a road-runner and 
a rattler, the Arizona tradition is that 
the snake fears this bird above all other 
enemies. It is said that the road-runner 
will drive the serpent into a coil and then, 
darting into and around the reptile with 
lightning-like rapidity, will peck it to 
death. Whatever truth there may be in 
the local tradition in this respect, the 
fact remains that the road-runner is 
avoided by the snake. 





The Fingers and the Calendar 


No doubt most people remember the 
number of days in any particular month 
by recalling the rhymes they learned at. 
school. Another method is practised in 
Iceland, and it is so simple and ingenious 
as to be worth knowing. 

Shut the fist and let the knuckle of the 
forefinger represent January with its 
thirty-one days, and the depression be- 
tween that and the next knuckle will 
represent February with its lesser num- 
ber of days. And thus every month that 
corresponds to a knuckle will be found to 
contain thirty-one days; and every month 
that corresponds to a depression a less 
number of days. 

The little finger will represent July, 
and beginning again with the forefinger 
knuckle it stands for August, and from 
this one continues to count through the 
months of the year. 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Ps HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. «*» 








UsE_ BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. +*« 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 6ecesr 
FICTION NUMBER 
N addition to the beginning of Sir Gilbert Parker’s Articles 


GILBERT 
PARKER’S 


New Novel 
BEGINS in 
the August 
- HARPER’S 


Unquestionably the biggest, strongest, 
and most dramatic novel which Sir 
Gilbert Parker has ever written. The 
author’s earlier novels, ““The Right of 
Way” and “The Weavers,” were among 
the most successful Harper serials ever 
published. It is the opinion of the 
publishers that this new novel, “The 





great serial novel, the August Harper’s will con- 
tain one of the most notable groups of short 
stories ever brought together. on 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, Beauty and The Jacobin 


An interlude of the French Revolution—a mingling of fine ironic 
comedy and romance. 
Tarkington done anything so charming. 


HENRY VAN DYKE . . 


A tale of strange psychological interest—a bit of the supernatural 
amid surroundings of ordinary life. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON . 


A drama of the sea in which a young sailor is made a hero of a 


MARGARET CAMERON 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 


young man who, watching his father grow old at a clerk’s desk, rebels 
against such a fate for himself. 


ALICE DUER MILLER . Without Introduction 


A delightful social comedy in which a daring and ingenious hero out- 
wits a heroine who finds herself through her own fault in an unusually 


Science 


Not since “Monsieur Beaucaire” has Mr. 


The Night Call Travel 


Biograph 
The Murderer 8 pay 


daring deed which no one ever cornmitted. A d V e Nn t u Tr e 
A Dolliver Story 
i. ar ee Humor 
. Clerks 
A vivid presentation of a striking phase of city life—the study of a etc., etc. 


Many 





i ‘ difficult situation. Pi t res 

Judgment House,” will be an even ' ictu 

. = fe MARY E. WILKINS . . . -A Child Romance 
greater or ; tis a story of love One of the most amusing of Mrs. Freeman’s comedy-romances of ° 
and of action, incident follows hot upon child life. in 
incident. It holds the reader tense | E. S. MARTIN . The Beginning Husband Again 

Here the beginning husband has a long-awaited increase in income Color 

from the first page to the last. and reflects on various subjects about which we are all thinking. 





The NEXT 


@ “I wish I had a 
photograph of that!’ Some 
gown or hat, maybe, of which an 
ordinary picture wouldn’t do. In the 








@ Waverly House is 
coming to be the gate of 
heaven to those who need a touch 
of heaven in their lives more than any 













August Bazar there will be eight ivory- 





tinted pages filled with this photographic 
kind of pictures—printed in two tones of 
photograph brown. Something decided- 
ly new. 


@ Here’s the canning season! Why not 
apply Scientific Management to the 
berries this year? A timely article, ‘‘ The 
Easiest Way to Can Fruit,” tells you how. 










other human beings. Maud Miner, 
secretary of the New York Probation 
Society, writes of this House in ‘“‘ What I 
am Doing for My Girls.” 





@ Happyland in August is joyland, little 
girl and boy land indeed. It’s a larger 
land now—three full pages of pictures 
Pirreen and things for Harper’s Young People 
~-.__ | toread. And those puzzles! 








@ Is the athletic girl--with rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, and good appetite--fitted by this 
physical development for the most important event of her life? Yes, would be the first 
answer, but in a careful, intimate talk to both the girl and her mother, called “* The Athletic 
Girl and Maternity,” the harm of overdoing exercise is shown by Angenette Parry, M.D. 


@ Stories told for summer days—a little more interest- 
ing than common as you would expect. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart writes of a love story among the mighty of 
the earth, called ‘‘ The Darkest Hour.” Walter Prichard 
Eaton tells the story of a timid little chap in “‘ The Boy 
Whose Mother Lost Him ”—the kind that brings the happy 
tears to your eyes. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins in “A Dedi- 
cation” reveals a glimpse of a woman’s heart which women 
will understand—men will ask keenly interested questions. 


@ The August departments are all written to help solve 
the August problems and to make life in August more 
healthful and happy. The topics are as many as the 
problems, and as varied. Some of them are: “The 
House in Hot Weather,” “‘ Building a Bungalow,”’ “‘ Cold 
Desserts for Summer,” “‘Home Camping in the Maine 
Woods.’’ Another important article, “‘ The Care of the 
Teeth,”’ is written by an expert, and will prevent many 
a summer ache. 



















Shredded Wheat Biscuit 














Strain and Stress of Life 


at crucial points of 
service call for a keen 
brain and steady 
nerve. The workers 
of the world who do 
things with hand or 
brain must livesimply 
and serenely in.order 
to reach the highest 
efficiency. They 
must keep their 
minds clear and un- 
muddled by eating 
foods that are easily 


‘digested and which 


supply the greatest 
nutriment with the 
least tax upon the 
vitality. The vital 
energies are quickly 
replenished by 


eating 


“Ny 


the food that contains all the muscle- making, brain-building material in the 


whole wheat grain made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 
For noonday luncheons try eating Shredded Wheat and a little fruit for a 


few days and see how ‘much better you feel and how much easier it is to do 


your work. 


Have one or more Biscuits heated in the oven to restore crispness and then 


cover with strawberries, blackberries, raspberries or sliced bananas and serve with 


milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the taste. 


A delicious, wholesome, nourish- 


ing dish for the sultry days when the stomach craves relief from heavy foods. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer--a crisp, tasty toast, eaten with butter, soft cheese or 


marmalades. 


The. Shredded Wheat Company, 


A delicious snack for the camp or the bungalow, for picnics or excursions on land or sea. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















